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APRIL. 
To see thee smile, all hearts rejoice, The lover views thy welcome hours 
And warm with feel ngs strong; And thinks of summer come, 
With thee all nature finds a voice, And takes the maid thy early flow’rs 
And hums a waking song. | To tempt her steps from home. 
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APRIL. 
(See Cut ) 
There have been several conjectures as to the 

origin of the word, April. Macrobius asserts that 
it is derived from a Greek word, which signifies 
“descended from Venus, because Romulus dedi- 
cated this month to Venus.” A more natural de- 
rivation, if not the correct one, is from the verb 
aperire, which means to open, or expand,—as do 
the seeds in April, the flowers of the garden, and 
the blossoms of shrubs, and trees of field and for- 
est. 

The foregoing lines by the poet, Clare, indicate the 
design of the picture we have introduced for the 
gratification of our readers. It represents a rus- 
tic youth presenting the first floral fruits of April, 
to his loved one. See how earnestly and cordial- 
ly he presses her to accept of the boquet, as a to- 
ken of his spring-like affection. And then, see 
how she stands, apparently lost in thought—nay, 
more, in feeling—while the awkward posture she 
has assumed, and the down-cast luok, seem to 
say, in that language which truly speaks more 
loudly than words—‘“‘I want it, and yourself, too, 
but I’m ashamed to say—yes!” So it is, 2ad so 
it ever will be. True Love and Modesty are 
twin-sisters. 

Being a warm advocate of matrimony, we shall 
not be grieved should this scene bring the imita- 
tive faculty of some of our country-readers, into 
play—and that they, too, should make known the 
long-hidden impulses of their hearts, through the 
language of flowers. They have often spoken to the 
heart of many a fair one,with an eloquence peculiar- 
ly their own. They have spoken the wooing word 
when the tongue faltered, and secured the response 
of requiting love, with a promptitude which laws 
of the tyrant, Custom, would forbid. Let our 
young friends, thea, make good use of the earli- 
est flowers. How cheap is the purchase of the 
fruits of love, for a few wild flowers! Why, we 


have known young farmers, who would have giv- 


en their entire plantation—corn-fields and all— 
for the smiles of some neighbor’s daughter! 
Speaking of the plantation, reminds us of our 
design, to say somethining about the doings, in 
April, of our agricultural friends. Not that we 
intend to deliver lectures upon the duties of the 
farmer, or attempt to instruct those who know 
more than we—as some have misinterpreted our 
Prospectus—but as deeming it only needful to re- 
fer briefly to these things, in order to convince 
such, that the “Monthly Visiter” will not forget 
them, or treat their interests with disrespect. We 
have been one of the class—howbeit, we did not 
make a fortune at it, leaving as we did, matters 
to an overseer and servants, which we ought to 











have done in person—for every good husbandman 
sees to his own business. We look back upon the 
past, and fancy we can see the farmer busily en- 
gaged at his plough, turning over the sod, and 
dreaming of the well-filled crib as the reward of 
his fallowing, planting, harrowing, hoeing, and 
husking. Nor does the husking-frolic fail to 
make part of our vision. In many sections of the 
country, “huskings” are out of fashion. If they 
cannot be conducted without the drunken revelry 
that used to accompany them, it were better to 
abolish them totally. Many were the scenes of dis- 
gust and horror we have beheld, as the result.— 
In our medical capacity, one alone that came un- 
der our noticein Virginia, some years ago, ought 
to have made an end of such frolics in the neigh- 
borhood. 

But to return to the April-movements of the 
farmer. How delightful they are! How fragrant 
the air he breathes. It is scented with the odors of 
wild-flowers that spring up along every fence- 
row, and upon every braky spot. The birds keep 
op constant music around him, whose comming- 
led notes fill his soul with rapture; 


For now the birds rejoicing sing 
Their pleasant songs again, 

Filling the vales and woodlands gay, 
With their enlivening strain. 


To the agriculturalist, then, how welcome is 
April. With a certain writer, he feels as though 
it was “the only spring month that we possess—the 
most juvenile of the months, and the most femi- 
ine—the sweetest month of all the year, partly 
because it ushers ip the May, and partly for its 
own sake, so faras any thing can be valuable with- 
out reference to any thingelse. It is to May and 
June, what sweet fifleen in the age of woman, is 
to passion-stricken eighteen and perfect two-and- 
twenty. It is worth two Mays, because it tells 
tales of May, in every sigh that it breathes, and 
every tear that it lets fall. It is the harbinger, 


the herald, the promise, the prophecy, the fore- 


taste of all the beauties that are to follow it—of 


all and more—of all the delights of summer, and 


allthe pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glori- 
ous autumn. It is fraught with beauties that no 
other month can bring before us, and 


‘It bears a glass which shows us many more.’ 


Its life is one sweet alternation of smiles, and 
sighs, and tears, and tears, and sighs, and smiles, 
till it is consummated, at last, in the open laugh- 
ter of May.” 

We have, so far, said nothing of the very first 
day of the month. Space would fail us to des- 
cant upon the scenes of this day. One of the 
most remarkable customs associated with it, in 
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the minds of classic readers, is that of the Ro- 
mans abstaining from pleading causes on that day. 
The Roman ladies underwent thorough ablations 
under the shade of the myrtle. They also crown- 
ed themselves with the leaves, and offered up sac- 
rifices to Venus. This custom is supposed to have 
Originated in a story of the Heathen Mythology, 
which represented the Goddess of Love, as sur- 
prised by Satyrs, and put to shame, while dry- 
ing her hair, after bathing in a certain river.— 
Ovid alludes to the scene thus— 


* But soon with myrtles she her beauties veiled— 
Fiom whence this annual custom was entailed.” 


This day has received, likewise, the not very 
reputable title of All-fools-day. With it many 
langhable reminiscences are, doubtless, connected 
in the minds of our readers. Who has not been 
‘made a fool of,” over and over again, in the very 
teeth of his resolves to the contrary. It is a glo- 
rious day for wags. But, perhaps, less mischief 
is done by the custom of foolemaking, than any 
other. Every sensible man and woman will only 
laugh at and enjoya guod “tooling,” though they 
themselves chance to be the victims. 

For some further pleasing and poetic reflections 
upon the day aud its customs, we refer the reader 
to the following lines, which our young poetic 
correspondent, E. Tupor Horron, has_kind- 
ly furnished us, by way of adding interest to this 
article: 

APRIL DAY. 


BY E. TUDOR HORTON. 


In our walks we greet again, 
Flora’s ever welcome train; 
Welcome ia the garden’s pale, 
Welcome in the bosky dale; 
Welcome by the peasant’s cot, 
And dear in ev’ry earthly spot. 


Youthful spring with lavish hand, 
Scatters blessings o’er the land; 


And as if to hide away, 


Traces of the Ice-King’s sway— 
Gives a softer, gentler tone, 
To each thing she looks upon. 


Where the fountain sendeth up, 
Spray-like showers from its cup,— 
The pansy wild with drooping crest, 
Siender stalk and varied vest, 
Blooms the modest pioneer, 

Of another fruitful year. 


April Day doth bring along, 
Happy fancies all its own; 
And the youthful ear is told, 





Of brave customs quaint and old,— 





Customs treasured up by Time, 
And hallow’d in the poet’s rhyme. 


Now are deeds of humor, blent 
With most harmless merriment; 
Wild conceit and odd request, 
Merry word and sportive jest, 
And as each is passing round, 
Sparkling wit and mirth abound. 


In mercy to a world of care, 
Which had else too much to bear,— 
To beguile a moment's strife, 

In the bitter walks of life — 

These are lent to drive away, 
Boding thoughts on All Fool’s Day. 


As appropriate to the foregoing remarks rela- 
tive to agricultural life, we close with the follow- 
ing pathetic lines by our worthy editorial brother, 
who so ably presides over the fortunes of the 
“Portland Tribune:” 


THE FARMER’S LIFE. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


How happy is the let of those 
Whom daily toil has blest; 

Sweet, balmy sleep their limbs compose 
With soft and quiet rest. 

Their hands the frnitful fields employ 
Beneath a smiling sky; 

No cares the bliss of life, destroy, 
As seasons circle by. 


In grandeur of the fores* tree, 
The mountain and the stream— 
And beauties glorious far than these, 
That from the Eternal beam, 
They feel the presence of his love— 


His bounteous hand adore; 
And while they lift their hearts above, 
The cup of joy runs o’er. 


By day—by night—His guardian care 
Around their path they feel; 


Below—above—’tis every where 
To those who do his will. 

in field—in cot—where’er they rove, 
The tillers of the ground, 

Have joys to fill the heart with love, 
That no where else are found. 


O, give me then a farmer’s life, 
Far from the noisy town, 

Where al! is bustle, care and strife, 
And peace no efforts crown: 

There let me pass my evening days— 
Inhale the fragrant airs— 

Pouring devout and grateful praise, 
Untonched by earthly cares. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW: 
A SHAKESPERIAN TALE. 


(See Plate.) 


Katherine, the Shrew, was the eldest daughter 
of Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua. She was 
a lady of such an ungovernable spirit and fiery 
temper, such a loud-tongued scold, that she was 
known in Padaa by no other name than Katherine 
the Shrew. It seemed very unlikely, indeed im- 
possible that any gentleman would ever be found 
who would venture to marry this lady, and there 
fore Baptista was muci: blamed for deferring his 
consent to many excellent offers that were made 
to her gentle sister Bianca, putting off all Bianca’s 
suitors with this excuse, that when the eldest sis- 
ter was fairly off his hands, they should have free 
leave to address young Bianea. 


It happened however, that a gentleman, named 
Petruchio, came to Padua, purposely to look out 
for a wife, who, nothing discouraged by these re- 
ports of Katherine’s temper, and hearing she was 
rich and handsome, resolved upon marrying this 
famous termagant, and taming her into a meek 
and manageable wife. And truly none was so 
fit to set about this herculean Jabor as Petruchio, 
whose spirit was as high as Katherine’s, and he 
Was a witty and most happy-tempered humorist, 
and withal so wise, and of such a true judgment, 
that he well knew how to feign a passionate and 
furious deportment, when his spirits were so calm 
that himself cou'd have laughed merrily at his 
own angry feigning, for his natural temper was 
careless and easy; the boisterous airs he assumed 
when he became the hushand of Katherine, being 
but in sport, but more properly speaking, affected 
by his excellent discernmeat, asthe only means 


to overcome in her own mode, the passionate ways | 


of the furious Katherine. 


Acourting then Petruchio went to Katherine 
the Shrew, and first of all he applied to Baptista, 
her father, for leave to woo his genlle daughter 
Katherine, as Petruchio called her, saying archly 
that having heard of her bashful modesty and mild 
behavior, he had come from Verona to solicit her 
love. Her father, though he wished her married, 
was forced to confess Katherine would i!l answer 
this character, it being soon apparent of what 
manner of gentleness she was composed, for her 
music-master rushed into the room to complain 
that the gentle Katherine, his pupil, had broken 
his head with her Jute, for presuming to find fault 
with her performance; which, when Petruchio 
heard, he said, “It isa brave wench;I love her 
more than ever, and long to have some chat with 
her,’’ and hurrying the old gentleman for a posi- 
tive answer, he said, ‘‘My business is in haste, 


pm 


signior Baptista, | cannot come in every day to 
woo. Youknew my father. He isdead, and has 
left me heir to all hislands and goods. Then tell 
me, if I get yourdaughter’s love, what dowry you 
will give with her.” Baptista thought his man- 
ner Was somewhat blunt for a lover; but being 
glad to get Katherine married, he anewered that 
he wou!d give her twenty thousand crowns for her 
dowry, and half his estate at his death: so this odd 
match was quickly agreed on, and Baptista went 
to apprise his shrewish daughter of her lover’s ad- 
dresses, and sent her into Petruchio to listen to 
his suit. 

In the mean time Petruchio was settling with 
himself the mode of courtship he should pursue: 
and he said, “I will woo her withsome spirit when 
she comes. If she rails at me, why then I will 
tell her she sings as sweetly as a nightingale; and 
if she frowns, I will say she looks as clear as roses 
newly washed withdew. Ifshe will not speak a 
word, I will praise the eloquence of her language; 
and if she bids me leave her, I will give her thanks 
as if she bid me stay with her a week.” Now the 
stately Katherine entered, and Petruchio first ad- 

dressed her with ‘‘Good morrow, Kate, for that is 
| your name I hear.” Katherine, not liking this 
| plain salutation, said disdainfully, ‘‘They call me 
| Katherine, who do speak to me.” ‘You lie,” re- 
| plied the lover; “tor you are called plain Kate, 
/and bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the Shrew; 
but, Kate, you are the prettiest Kate in Christen- 
dom, and therefore Kate, hearing your mildness 
praised in every town, I am come to woo you for 
my wife.” 

A strange courtship they made of it. She in loud 
andangry terms, showing him how justly she had 
gained the name of Shrew, while he still praised 





| her sweet and courteous words, till at length, 


hearing her father coming, he said (intending to 
make as quick a wooing as possible, ) ‘‘Sweet Kath- 
erine, let us set this idle chat aside, for your fath- 
er has consented that you shall be my wife, your 
dowry isagreed on, and whether you will or no, 
I will marry you.” 

And now Baptista entering, Petruchio told him 
his daughter had received him kindly, and that 
she had promised to be married the next Sunday. 
This Katherine denied, saying she would rather 
see him hanged on Sunday, and reproached her fa- 
ther fur wishing to wed her to sucha mad-cap 
ruffian as Petruchio. Petruchio desired her fath- 
er not to regard her angry words, for they had 
agreed she should seem reluctant beiore him, but 
that when they were alone he had found her very 
fond and loving; and he said to her, ‘‘Give me 
ycur hand, Kate, I will go to Venice to buy you 
fine apparel against our wedding-day. Provide 
the feast, father, and bid the wedding guests. I 
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willbe sure to bring rings, fine array, and rich 
clothes, that my Katherine may be fine; and kiss 
me, Kate, for we will be married on Sunday.” 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were as- 
sembled, but they waited long before Petruchio 
came, and Katherine wept for vexation to think 
that Petruchio had only been making a jest of her. 
At last, however, he appeared, but he brought none 
of the bridal finery he had promised Katherine, 
nor was he dressed himself like a bridegroom, but 
in strange disordered attire, as if he meant to make 
a sport of the serious business he came about; and 
his servant and the very horses on which they rode 
were, in like manner, in mean and fantastic fashion 
habited. 

Petruchio could not be persuaded to change his 
dress; he said, Katherine was to be married to him 
and not to his clothes; and finding it was in vain 
to argue with him, to the church they went; he 
still behaving in the same mad way, for when the 
priest asked Petruchio, if Katherine should be his 
wife, he swore so loud that she should, that all 
amazed the priest let fall his book. As he stooped 
to take it up this mad-brained bridegroom gave 
him such a cuff, that down fell the priest and his 
book again. And all the while they were being mar- 
ried he stamped and swore so, that the high-spirit- 
ed Katherine trembled and shook with fear. Af- 
ter the ceremony was over, while they were yet 
in the church, he called for wine, and drank aloud 


. health to the company, and threw a sop which was 
‘ at the bottom of the glass, full in the sexton’s face, 


giving no other reason for this strange act, than 
that the sexton’s beard grew thin and hungerly, 
and seemed to ask the sop, as he was drinking.— 
Never sure was there such a mad marriage; but 
Petruchio did but put the wildness on, the better 
to succeed in the plot he had formed to tame his 
shrewish wife. 

Baptista had provided a sumptuous marriage 
feast, but when they returned from church, Pe- 
truchio, taking hold of Katherine, declared his in- 
tention of carrying his wife home instantly; and 
no remonstrance of his father-in-law, or angry 
words of the enraged Katherine, could make him 
change his purpose. He claimed a husband’s right to 
dispose of his wife as he pleased, and away he 
hurried Katherine off, he seeming so daring and 
resolute that no one dared attempt to stop him. 

Petruchio mounted his wife upon a miserable 
horse, lean and lank, which he had picked out for 
the purpose, and himself and servant no better 
mounted; they journeyed on through rough and 
miry ways, and ever when this horse of Kather- 
ine’s stumbled, he would storm and swear at the 
pour jaded beast, who could scarce crawl under 
his burthen, as if he had been the most passionate 
man alive. 











At length, after a weary journey, during which 
Katherine had heard nothing but the wild ravings 
of Petruchio at the servant and the horses, they 
arrived at his house. Petruchio welcomed her 
kindly to her home, but he resolved she should have 
neither rest nor food that night. The tables were 
spread, and supper soon served; but Petruchio, 
pretending to find fault with every dish, threw the 
meat about the floor, and ordered the servants to 
remove itaway. All this he did, as he said, in 
love for his Katherine, that she might not eat meat 
that was not well dressed. And when Katherine 
weary and supperless retired to rest, he found the 
same fault with the bed, throwing the pillows and 
bed clothes about the room, so that she was forc- 
ed tosit down in a chair, where if she chanced to 
drop asleep, she was presently awakened by the 
loud voice of her husband, storming at the servants 
for the ill-making of his wife’s bridal-bed. 

The next day Petruchio pursued the same course, 
still speaking kind words to Katherine, but when 
she attempted to eat, finding fault with every 
thing that was set before her, throwing the break- 
fast upon the floor as he had done the supper; 
and Katherine, the haughty Katherine, was fain 
to beg the servants would bring her secretly a 
morsel of food, but they being instructed by Pe- 
truchio, replied, they dared not give her anything 
unknown to their master. ‘‘Ah,’’ said she, did he 
marry me to famish me? Beggars that come to 
my father’s door, have food given them. But I 
who never knew what it was to entreat for any 
thing, am starved for want of food, giddy for want 
of sleep, with oaths kept waking, and with brawl- 
ing fed, and that which vexes me more than all, 
he does it under the name of perfect love, preten- 
ding that if I sleep or eat, it were present death to 
me.” Here her soliloquy was interupted by the 
entrance of Petruchio. He not meaning she should 
be quite starved, had brought her a small portion 
of meat, and he said to her, ‘‘How fares my sweet 
Kate? Here, love, you see how diligent I am. I 
have dressed your meat myself. I am sure this 
kindness meritsthanks. What nota word? Nay, 
then you love not the meat, and all the pains | 
have taken is to no purpose.” He then ordered 
the servant to take the dish away. Extreme hun- 
ger, which had abated the pride of Katherine, 
made her say, though angered to the heart, ‘I 
pray you let it stand.” But this was not all Pe- 
truchio intended to bring her to, and he replied, 
“The poorest service is repaid with thanks, and so 
shall mine before you touch the meat.’ On this 
Katherine brought out a reluctant “I thank you, 
sir.” And now he suffered her to make a slender 
meal, saying, ‘‘Much good may it do your gentle 
heart, Kate; eat apace! And now, my honey 
love, we will return to your father’s house, and 
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revel it as bravely as the best, with silken coats 
and caps and golden rings, with ruffs and scarfs 
fans and double change of finery.” To make 
her believe he really intended to give her these 
gay things, he called in a tailor and a haber- 
dasher, who brought some new clothes he had or- 
dered for her, and then giving her plate to the 
servant to take away, before she had half satisfied 
her hunger, he said, ‘‘What, have you dined?” 
The haberdasher presented a cap saying, ‘‘Here 
isthe cap your worship be-spoke;” on which 
Petruchio began to storm afresh, saying, the cap 
was moulded in a porringer, and that it was no 
bigger than a cockle or walnut shell, desiring the 
haberdasher to take it away and make a bigger. 
Katherine said, “I will have this; all gentlewo- 
men wear such caps as these.”” ‘‘When you are 
gentle,” replied Petruchio, ‘“‘you shali have one 
too, and not till then.”” The meat Katherine had 
eaten had a little revived her fallen spirits, and 
she said, ‘‘Why sir, | trust may have leave to 
speak, and speak I will, | am no child, no babe; 
your betters have endured to hear me say my 
mind; and if you cannot, you had better stop your 
ears.” Petruchio would not hear these angry 
words, for he had happily discovered a better way 
of managing his wife than keeping up a jangling 
argument with her; therefore his answer was,— 
‘*Why you say true; it is a paltry cap, and | 
love you for not liking it.” ‘Love me, or 
love me not,” said Katherine, “I like the cap, 
and I will have this cap or none.” You say you 
wish to see the gown,” said Petruchio, still affect- 
ing to misunderstand her. The tailor then came 
for ward, and showed her a fine gown he had made 
for her. Petruchio, whose intent was that she 
should have neither cap nor gown, found as much 
fault with that. ‘‘O mercy, Heaven!” said he, 
“what stuff is here! What, do you all thisa 
sleeve? It is like a demi-cannon, carved up and 
down like an apple tart.” The tailor said, “You 
bid me make it according to the fashion of the 
times;’? and Katherine said, she never saw a better 
fashioned gown. This was enough for Petruchio, 
and privately desiring these people might be paid 
for their goods, and excuses made to them for the 
seemingly strange treatment he bestowed upon 
them, he with fierce words and furious gestures 
drove the tailor and the haberdasher, out of 
the room; and then, turning to Katherine, he said, 
**Well, come my Kate, we will go to your father’s 
even in these mean garments we now wear.” And 
then he ordered his horses, affirming they should 
reach Baptista’s house by dinner-time, for that it 
was but seven o’clock. Now it was not early morn- 
ing, but the very middle of the day, when he spoke 
this; therefore Katherine ventured to say, though 
modestly, being almost overcome by the vehe- 








mence of his manner—“‘I dare assure you, sir, it 
is two o’clock, and will be supper-time before we 
get there.” But Petruchio, meant that she should 
be so completely subdued, that she should assent 
to every thing he said, before he carried her to 
her father; and therefore, as if he were lord even of 
the sun, and could command the hours, he said it 
should be what time he pleased to have it, before 
he set forward; ‘‘For,” said he, “‘whateverI say 
or do, you still are crossing it. I will not go to- 
day, and when I go, it shall be what o’clock I 
say it is.” Another day Katherine was forced to 
practise her newly-found obedience, and not till 
he had brought her proud spirit to such a_ perfect 
subjection, that she dared not remember there 
was such a word as contradiction, would Petru- 
chio, allow her to go to her father’s house; and 
even while they were upon their journey thither, 
she was in danger of being turned back again, 
only because she happened to hint it was the sun, 
when he affirmed the moon shone brightly at 
noonday. ‘Now, by my mother’s sun,” said he, 
‘‘and that is myself, itshal! be the moon, or stars, 
or what I list, before 1 journey to your father’s 
house.” He then made as ifhe were going back 
again; but Katherine, no longer Katherine the 
Shrew, but the obedient wile, said, ‘‘Let us go 
forward, I pray, now we have come so far, and it 
shall be sun, or moun, or what you please; and if 
you please to call it a rush candle henceforth, I 
vow it shall be so for me.” This again he was 
resolved to prove; therefore he said again, ‘“‘I say, 
it is the moon.” ‘I know it is the moon,” re- 
plied Katherine. ‘You lie, it isthe blessed sun,” 
said Petruchio. ‘Then itis the blessed sun,” 
replied Katherine; ‘‘butsun it is not, when you 
say it is not. What you will have it named 
even so it is, andso it ever shall be for Kather- 
ine.”’ Now then he suffered her to proceed on 
her journey; but further to try if this yielding 
humor would last, he addressed an o.d gentle- 
man they met on the road, as if he had been a 
young woman saying to him, ‘‘Good morrow, 
gentle mistress;” and asked Katherine if she had 
ever beheld a fairer gentlewoman, praising the 
red and white of the old man’s cheeks, and com- 
paring his eyes to twobright stars; and again he 
addressed him saying, ‘‘Fair lovely maid, once 
more good day to you!’’ and said to his wife 
“Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty’s sake.” 
The now completely vanquished Katherine quick- 
ly adopted her husband’s opinion, and made her 
speech in likesort to theold gentleman, saying 
to him, ‘*Young budding virgin, you are fair, and 
fresh and sweet; whither are you going, and where 
is your dwelling? Happy are the parents of so fair 
a child.”’ ‘‘Why, how now, Kate,” said Petruchio; 
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‘“‘T hope you are not mad. Thisa man old and 
wrinkled, faded and withered, and not a maiden, 
as you say he is.” On this Katherine said, ‘*Par- 
don, me, old gentleman; the sun has so dazzled 
my eyes, that every thing [ look on seemeth 
green. Now I perceive you area reverened fa- 
ther. I hope you will pardon mefor my sad mis- 
take.” ‘Do, good old grandsire,” said Petruchio 
‘and tell us which way you are travelling. We 
shall be glad of your good company, if you are 
going our way.” The old gentleman replied, 
‘*Fair sir,and you my merry mistress, your strange 
encounter has ‘much amazed me. My name is 
Vincentio, and I am going to visit a son of mine 
who lives at Padua. Then Petruchio knew the 
old gentleman to be the father of Lucentio, a 
young gentleman who was to be married to Bap- 
tista’s younger daughter, Bianca, and he made 
Vicentio very happy, by telling him the rich 
marriage his son was about to make; and _ they all 
journeyed on pleasantly together tillthey came to 
Pa>‘ista’s house, where there was a large company 
assembled to celebrate the wedding of Bianca and 
Lucentio, Baptista having willingly consented to 
the marriage of Bianca, when he bad got Katherine 
off his hands. 

When they entered, Baptista welcomed then to 
the wedding feast, and there was present also an- 
other newly married pair. 

Lucentio, Bianca’s husband, and Hortensio, the 
other new married man, could not forbear sly 
jests, which seemed to hint at the shrewish dis- 
position of Petruchio’s wife, and these fond bride- 
grooms seemed highly pleased with the mild tem- 
pers of the ladies they had chosen, laughing at 
Petruchio for his less fortunate choice. Petruchio 
took little notice of their jokes till the ladies were 
retired after dinner, and then he perceived Bap- 
tista himself joined in the laugh against him; for 
when Petruchio affirmed that his wife would 
prove more obedient than theirs, the father of 
Katherine said, ‘Now, in good sadness, son Pe- 
truchio, I fear you have got the veriest shrew of 
all. ‘*Well,” said Petruchio, ‘‘I say no, and there- 
fore for assurance that I speak the truth, let us 
each one send for his wife, and he whose wife is 
most obedient to come at first when she is sent 
for, shall win a wager which we will propose.” 
To this the other two husbands willingly consent- 
ed, for they were quite confident that their gentle 
wives would prove more obedient than the head- 
strong Katherine. They proposed a wager of 
twenty crowns, but Petruchio merrily said, he 
would lay as much as that upon his hawk or 
hound, but twenty times as much upon his wife. 
Lucentio and Hortensio raised the wager to a hun- 
dred crowns. Lucentio first sent his servant 
to desire Bianca would come to him. But the 





servant returned, and said, ‘Sir, my mistress sends 
you word she is busy and cannotcome.” “How,” 
said Petruchio, ‘‘does she say she is busy and can- 
not come? Is that an answer fora wife?”? Then 
they laughed at him, and said, it would be well if 
Katherine did not send him a worse answer. And 
now it was Hortensio’s turn to send for his wife; 
and he said to his servant; ‘‘Go, and entreat my 
wife to come to me.” ‘Oh ho! entreat her!’’ said 
Petruchio. ‘Nay, then, she needs must come.» 
“I am afraid, sir,” said Hortensio, ‘Your wife will 
not be entreated.”” But presently this civil hus- 
band looked a little blank, when the servant re- 
turned without his mistress; and he said to him, 
“How now! Where is my wife?” ‘‘Sir,” said the 
servant, ‘“‘my mistress says, you have some good- 
ly jest in hand, and therefore she will not come, 
She bids you come to her.” “Worse and worse!” 
said Petruchio; and then he sent his servant say- 
ing, “Sirrah, goto your mistress, and tell her I 
command her to come to me.” The company had 
scarcely time to think she would not obey this 
summons, when Baptista, all in amaze, exclaimed, 
“Now, by my hollidam, here comes Katherine!” 
and she entered, saying meekly to Petruchio, 
‘What is your will, sir, that you send for me?” 
‘‘Where is your sister and Hortensio’s wife?” said 
he. Katherine replied, “They sit conferring by 
the parlour fire.” ‘‘Go, fetch them hither!’ said 
Petruchio. Away went Katherine without reply 
to perform her husband’s command. ‘Here isa 
wonder,” said Lucentio, “if you talk of a won- 
der.” ‘And so itis,” said Hortensio; “‘] marvel 
what it bodes.” ‘Marry, peace it bodes.” said 
Petruchio, ‘and love, and quiet life, and right 
supremacy; and tobe short, every thing that is 
sweet and happy.” Katherine’s father, overjoyed 
to see this reformation in his daughter, said, 
‘-Now, fair befall thee, son Petruchio! you have 
won the wager, and | will add another twenty 
thousands crowns to her dowry, as if she were ano- 
ther daughter, for she is changed as if she had 
never been.”’ “‘Nay,’’ said Petruchio, “I will win 
the wager better yet, and show more sign of her 
new-built virtue and obedience” Katherine now 
entering with the two ladies, he continued, “‘Sce 
where she comes, and brings your froward wives 
as prisoners to her womanly persuasion. Kather- 
ine, that cap of yours does not become you; off 
with that bauble, and throw it under foot.” Kath- 
erine instantly took of her cap, and threw it 
down. ‘Lord!’ said Hortensio’s wife, ‘‘may I 
never have a cause to sigh till ! am brought to 
such a silly pass!” And Bianca, she too said, ‘Fie, 
what foolish duty c*ll you this?” On this Bianca’s 
husband said to her, “I wish your duty were as 
foolish too! The wisdom of your duty, fair Bian- 
ca, has cost me a hundred crownssince dinner- 
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time.” ‘‘The more fool you,” said Bianca, ‘‘for 
layingon my duty.” “Katherine,” said Petru- 
chio, “I charge you tell these head-strong women 
what duty they owe their lords and husbands.’. 
And to the wonder of all present, the reformed 
shrewish lady spoke as eloquently in praise of the 
wifelike duty of obedience, as she has practised it 
implicitly in a ready submission to Petruchio’s 
will. And Katherine once more became famous 
in Padua, not as heretofore, as Katherine the 
Shrew, but as Katherine the most obedient and 
duteous wife in Padua. 





TO SPRING. 
BY R. N. W. 


Come gentle Spring! and burst the icy band, 
That grizzled winter stretches o’er the land. 
Come and unloose the sweetly purling stream, 
That gayly dances in thy morning beam. 


Come, and breathe out thy balmy breath again 
O’er hill and dale, and every verdant plain! 

Bid April’s clouds send down the pattering rain, 
To fill with life the newly springing grain. 


Come in thy emerald robe, of leaflets green, 
And drive old hoary winter from the scene! 
Restore its foliage to the maiden’s bower, 

» Where oft she steals at twilight’s magic hour 


To read of former days, in mem’ry’s book— 

Of lover’s parting words, or fondest look! 

Come gentle Spring, the flow’rets wait for thee, 
To lift their springing shoots and set them free! 


They wait but for thy genial smile egain, 

To deck each velvet lawn and waving plain! 
The mighty oak now tarries for thy rains 

To drive the life-blood through his palsied veins 


The cooing stock-dove sighs to meet her love, 
And rear her helpless brood within the grove! 
Cone then, and sky unclouded give once more, 
And drive the storms of winter from our shore! 


Ah, tear the frosty robe from off the sun, 

And bid him unobscured his course to run— 
Bid thunders wake the echoing 1ocks and hills, 
And mountain torrents sink to sparkling rills! 


Come gentle Spring! I watch, I sigh for thee! 
Come and inspire each slowly budding tree! 





Oh! give again thy balmy air to breathe, 
And for thee chaplets gay and bright I'll weave! | 


ORIGIN OF PAPER MONEY. 


As we have met, recently, in our exchange 
papers, ‘with a paragraph making, what ap- 
peared to us, erroneous statements with refer- 
ence to the origin of paper money, we have 
thought that the following extract woulé prove 
interesting to our readers. It is taken from the 
curious book of travels, by Sir Joun Maunpe- 
viLLE, Kr. The paragraph in question, was cor- 
rect as to the country in which this species of cur- 
rency originated, but not asto the date. In his 
account of his “Voiage and Travaile,” Sir Johns 
in referring to the habits of the Emperour of Chi- 
na, declares that ‘This Emperour may dispenden 
als moche as he wile, with outen estymacioun.— 
For he despendeth not, ne makethe no Money, 
but of Lether emprented, or of Papyre. And of 
that Moneye, is som of gretter Prys, and som of 
lesse prys, aftre the dyversitee of his Statutes.— 
And whan that Money hathe ronne so longe, tfiat 
it begynnethe to waste, than men beren it to the 
Emperoures Tresorve: and than thei taken newe 
Money for the olde. And that Money gothe 
thorghe out alle the Contree, and thorghe out le 
his Provynces. For there ane bezonde hem, thei 
make no Money nouther of Gold nor of Sylver. 
Aud therefore he may despende y now, and out- 
razeously. And of Gold and “ylver,.that men 
beren in his Contree, he makethe Cylors, Pyleres 
and Paumentes in his Palays, and other dyverse 
thinges, what him lykethe. This Emperour hathe 
in his Chambre, in on of the Pyleres of Gold, a 
Rubye and a Charboncle of half a fote long, that 
in the night zevethe so gret clarte and schynynge, 
that itis als light as day. And he hathe many 
other precyous Stones, and many other Rubves 
and Charboncles: but tho ben the grettest and the 
most precyous.” 

From another extract it would seem evident, 
that paper money was in existence as early as 
1322—for he affirms that he ‘‘passed the See in 
the year of our Lord Jesu Christ Meccxxu, in 
the day of Seynt Michelle.” Ourauthor does not 
inaptly describe—though in phrase offensive to 
ears po!ite—habits of some modern money-emper- 
ours who issue paper ‘promises to pay,” and have 
‘‘divers things that they like,” and waste their 
means “outrageously.” The process of taking 
notes which “begin to waste in exchange for new 
ones,” is nothing extraordinary now-a-days. The 
Emperour’s treasury must have presented a scene 
not unlike that at the Office of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Road Company, when they are ex- 
changing new for ragged Orders. J.E.S. 





Be always as merry as ever you can; 
For no one delights in a sorrowful man. 
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TOALADY. 


BY M. A. E. R. 
‘Smile on, for thou art very beautiful.” 


Smile on! smile on! for thy spirits are free, 

As ripples that dance o’er a mid-summer sea; 

And thy day-dreams of pleasure, are joyous and 
wild 

As the butterfly-games of an innocent child. 

Smile on! for thy brow is as cloudless and bright 

As the radiant gleaming of morning’s first light; 

And the blue of thine eye, heaven’s azure discloses, 

And thy cheeks wear the flush of Spring’s earliest 
roses, 


Thou mindest me, now, of a slight fairy form, 
That smiled o’er my path e’er ’twas shadow’d by 
storm, 
Of a being who sported mid pleasure’s gay bowers 
While her tiny young feet were embedded in flow- 
"ers. 

I gazed on her loveliness—wondering the while, 
If grief would ere sadden that innocent smile; 
And [ wept, tothink Beauty had left nota trace 
Of her radiant lines o’er my features and face. 


She left me—to mingle in fashion’s gay train, 

And to listen the breathings of love’s witching 
strain; 

Yet I treasured her image mid life’s lonely hours, 

And it threw a sweet charm o’er my books and 
my flowers. 

Years passed ere we met—but now absence was 
o’er, 

And I gazed on those beautiful features once 
more; 

Yet how changed was that creature of sunshine 
and mirth! 

She seem’d like a rainbow just fading from earth. 


Her light had departed—her spirits were gone; 

Hush’d—hush’d was her laughter—and silenc’d 
her song; 

And ere yet one hope had expanded in bloom, 

She passed from earth’s sunshine, to death and the 
tomb. 

I ask’d not to know why she faded thus soon, 

Whose morning had promis’d so brilliant a noon? 

*Twas enough that she perish’d, and left me in 
tears, 

To mourn the sweet friend of my earlier years. 


And Lady! through life’s dreary pathway I roved, 


With my feelings entomb’d in the grave of the 
loved; 

And I steel’d my affections to friendship’s pure 
shrine, 

Till I met the soft glance uf those blue orbs of thine. 
Vol. 1—2. 





And now like a star through the darkness of 
night, 
Thy presence has kindled a ray of new light; 
And I faney one being my vision has crossed, 
Who will fondly replace the beloved and the lost. 
Baltimore. 





THE RESTORED: 


A SCRIPTURE INCIDENT. 
BY LOUISE. 


“Why sheuld it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead.”—Acts 26th, 8ih Verse. 


Gloriously lovely was the dawn that broke up- 
on the blessed land of Judea, and softly, beauti- 
fully blue, the canopy of heaven, save far in the 
east, where a few rich, fleecy clouds were gath- 
ered like the folds of a splendid curtain over the 
partially concealed form of the day-god, as if he 
feared to mar the tranquil scenes beneath him, by 
enfolding them in his own dazzling light. But, 
anon, he glided forth—that mighty conception 
of Omnipotence—scattering the many-tinted 
clouds that had shielded him, in a thousand fanci- 
ful shapes over the wide expanse. 

Jerusalem had looked very beautiful in the 
dawn’s early flush, but she acquired new splendor 
when her tall spires and stately walls were wrap- 
ped in a mantle of sunbeams, and stood forth 
boldly, proudly, in her superiority over the sur- 
rounding villages. Softiy the rays of the golden 
orb rested on‘‘the mountains around, and the val- 
lies between,” lending new beauty to the graceful 
palm trees of Bethany, where dwelt those gentle 


sisters, 
‘‘Who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his feet.” 


Like a halo of glory, his beams encircled fair 
Olivet’s mount, and sank sparkling and bright on 
the waters of Cedron, gliding through Gethsem- 
ane’s garden, and on*the many founts by the way- 
side, whose pellucid drops have flowed for cen- 
turies to cool the parched lips of the wearied 
pilgrim. 

A gentle breeze was stirring, and, laden with 
fragrance, fanned the brow of one who drooped 
languidly beside a gushing fountain. The matin 
carol of the glad birds, sounded pleasantly to Mi- 
riam, and the odor of the rich plants peculiar to 
the East, was very grateful,—yet her temples 
throbbed so intensely that she soon wearied of the 
birds and flowers and the brilliant sunshine, and 
sank into a troubled sleep. 

A glorious specimon of her race, was the young 
daughter of Jairus, as she lay in that unquiet 
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slumber, with the sun’s reiulgence bathing her 
dark flowing tresses. The lovely forehead, the per- 
fectly defined areh of the jetty eyebrows, the long 
silken lash resting on a cheek now crimson with 
fever, and the exguisitely turned chin, were such 
as ever belonged to the ancient Jewesses. 

She slept Jong, but it was evidently a painful 
and unrefreshing sleep, for frequently the little 
hands moved restlessly, and the sweet voice mur- 
mured indistinetly. 

At length an attendant approached, and rous- 
ing her, pointed to the shadows of the palm trees, 
denoting that the sun was mid-way in the hea- 
vens, and urged her to seek repose in her cham- 
ber. Jt was her gentle hand-maiden —the dark- 
eyed Asseneth—one who had been won from the 
faith of her ancestors by the truthful teachings of 
the Messiah; and often had the youthful Miriam 
listened with fixed attention to the words of her 
attendant, as she told of his mighty miracles and 
promises to those who obeyed his counsel. 

‘Fear not to speak, Asseneth,’’ said the young 
girl, as her attentive hand-maiden bent over her 
sweet, childish face, and with many little offices 
of love, strove to amuse her. 

‘Fear not, but speak what thou wilt, and that 
boldly. 1 know that there are those in my fath- 
er’s house who scoff at the things thou namest, 
and he also condemns thy language; but he hath 
not beheld that great and glorious one on whom 
thine eyes have rested, or methinks, he too would 
acknowledge the sweet absorbing interest thou 
feelest in the Nazarene.” 

Asseneth yielded to the request of her mistress, 
and while she pillowed her head on her bosom— 
bathing the burning brow in a cooling liquid 
which exhaled a delicious perfume—she spake 
softly of him who healed the diseased and hope- 
less, and rescued the dying. Thrice before had 
the tale of his birth and trials, greeted the ear of 
Miriam, and eagerly did she hearken again to new 
evidences of his power, till, deprived of reason, 
she lay panting and breathl.ss on a couch. 


Terrible was the voice of wailing that ascend- 
ed when the young daugliter of the ruler was de- 
clared to be dying; and desolate was the heart of 
Merab, as she bent over the prostrate form of her 
cherished and only one, when she felt that her 
maternal attentions were unheeded. Frequently 
the wretched, despairing mother’s eye was raised 
to the grief-stricken countenance of Jairus, while 
her troubled heart responded to his wild exclama- 
tion—‘‘ Alas! alas! my daughter.” 

Strange words, in the wandering excitement of 
delirium, broke on the ear of the ruler, and though 
he had never faltered in his allegiance to the doc- 
trine of his fathers, yet the murmurings of his 
suffering child, recalled the thought of the many 





rescued by “‘the Carpenter’s son,” and with a new 
hope springing up in his breast, he turned from 
the smitten one and stood in the presence of ‘the 
comforter.” Kneeling, “he besought him to come 
into his house,” but ere he could obey the sorrow- 
ful »ppeal, (for the multitude thronged his path,) 
a messenger brought the tidings that the spirit of 
his beauteous child had passed away. With bit- 
ter tears he gave vent to his lamentations, ex- 
claiming, like David over his murdered son, 
**W ould to God J could have died for thee;” nor 
heeded he the whispered soothings of the Naza- 
rene, ‘‘fear not—believe only, and she shall be 
made whole.” 

Aslcep again, lay the beautiful Jewess—but not 
as before were the glorious sunbeams glancing on 
her reelining “rm. It wasthat hour when day is 
melting into night. Calmly the deepening sha- 
dows rested on the now fixed, passionless features, 
while the fair hands, no longer moving restlessly, 
were folded on her breast. She was dead! Gently 
the sighing zephyrs floated through the apartment 
where she lay, waving the rich curls on the hue- 
less brow and cheek and rustling the snowy vest- 
ments wrapped about the inanimate form. The 
features remained unchanged, save that they 
wanted the light denied them when “the win- 
dows of the soul” were coneealed—when the ex- 
quisite lid drooped over the full, beaming eyes. 


The gazer could not but admire the exceeding 
loveliness of each feature, and the perfect sym- 
metry of each limb, though it was 


‘Beauty of the dead! 
The look of being where the breath is fled! 
The unwarming sun still joyous in its light— 
A time—a time without day or night. 
Death cradled upon beauty, like a bee 
Upon a flower that looketh lovingly!— 
Like a wild serpent, coiling in its madness 
Under a wreath of blossoms and of gladness.” 


Assembled around the cyvuch of Miriam, and 
bedewing it with drops of sorrow, were the blight- 
ed mourners. The songs of the minstrels were 
hushed, and silent the music of the harp and tim- 
brel. Terrible was the affliction of that household, 
and sadly looked the countenances of the Naza- 
rene and his followers, when they stood among 
the weeping and tried. 

The gorgeous robe of costly ‘‘purple and fine 
linen” that adorned the noble form of Jairus, con- 
trasted strangely with the humble apparel of the 
Master and the three lowly disciples who ac- 
companied him. 

Meek and beautiful—bearing the impress of di- 
vinity—were the delicately chisselled features of 
the worker of miracles, and like a rich gushing 
strain of melody, the voice that said, ‘She is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” Mildly he looked on those 
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who “laughed him to scorn;” and disregarding 
their sneers, he approached the departed, and 
clasping the small hand that lay white as a snow- 
flake on the pulseless heart, and ascold, he whis 
pered softly, ‘“Talitha-cumi.’* 


Was it a cruel deception of the vision, or did 
the fair hand tremble in his? Was it a wild imag- 
ining—that convulsive shiver of the beautifully 
moulded limbs, as if life were returning—that soft 
tinge of rose color spreading over either cheek?— 
Was it a sweet but vain delusion to deceive the 
hearts of the troubled watchers—that quick tu- 
multuous heaving of the before rigid bosom, and 
unveiling of the darkly fringed lids that had shut 
out the brightness of those gentle orbs. No— 
there was no deception of the vision, no wild 
imagining or vain delusion—but the renewal of 
life and health—“the spirit came again, and she 
arose.” 

Rescued from the chill clasp of death, and warm 
with life—restored to the arms of her desolate 
kindred—may we not believe that henceforth her 
young heart was devoted to God, and she was 
numbered among these bright, beautiful spirits, 
who were 

‘Last at His cross, and earliest at His grave.” 





*Damsel, (I say unto thee,) arise. 


Notre.—Scripture makes no mention of the 
name of the maiden restored to li‘e by the Sa- 
viour: so the one I have assigned to her is 
merely imaginary—but I have done nothing more 
(if I except the naming of the mother, and intro- 
ducing a female attendant) than to clothe the in- 
cide of the restoration of the daughter of Jai- 
rus in new language, believing that there are 
many who will peruse the circumstance in its pre- 
sent form, who would otherwise pass it by. 





THE WINTER DAY. 


BY E. TUDOR HORTON. 


The winter day, the winter day, 
How very bleak and chill, 

When the snow-flake is descending, 
Upon the plain and hill, 

As softly as an angel's step, 
As silent and as still. 


It seems like to an Ermine cloak, 
That fairy hands have spread 

Upon the streamlet’s weedy banks, 
And o’er theapwslip’s bed; 

Cev’ring the olf Elm’s frozen boughs, 
And cresting:white its head. 








The gray old wood is cheerless now, 
Its voices all are dumb,— 

The mellow songs of summer birds, 
The wild bee’s sleepy hum; 

Not e’en a wilful truant boy 
Unto the grove has come. 


Yet this is the fruitful season, 
Of country sport and glee, 

When the harvest toils are over, 
And plenty round they see; 

The labor of their own strong arms, 
And cheerful industry. 


But diffrent are the scenes amid 
The city’s crowded street, 

Where Care hath left his lasting trace, 
On many a brow we meet, 

Teaching our souls this moral brief, 
That pleasure’s foot is fleet.— 


How various do the aspects seem, 
Oh God! of human lot; 

As here a lovely garden walk, 
And there a barren spot,— 

We see together side by side, 
The palace and the cot. 


Mark ye the pallid features now, 
And hollow sunken eye, 

Of yon lone and wretched widow, 
Who passes meekly by, 

Doth it not tell its tale of want 
And woe, most touchingly? 


Oh! a double gloom hath Winter 
To those who claim no part 

In all his joys and festivals; 
But only feel the smart 

Of Poverty’s chill grasp upon’ 
The trouble smitten heart. 


To such an act of kindness done, 
A word of comfort giv’n, 
A balm upon the spirit pour’d, 
Of him who vain has striv’n, 
Will prove a most abundant yield, 
If not on earth in heaven. 
Spring Cottage. 





Aynecpote or Dr. Hunm.—The Doctor was 
sent for at one time to attend an unfortunate thief 
who, in helping himself from a neighbor’s wood- 
pile, had been tripped up by a line attached to a 
spring gun, which gun thereupon went off, woun- 
ding the prostrate rogue very sadly. “It was a 
very remarkable case,” said the doctor, “and i 
think the only one on record of a man’s coming 
so near losing his life by a trip to the springs. 
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THE TWO GAMBLERS: 
A TALE OF CRIME. 


BY E.T.C. 


It was the solemn hour of midnight, when in 
a spacious apartment there sat two individuals 
whose pale sallow complexions were revealed by a 
waxen candle, which burnt dimly for the want of 
snufling. Between them stood a table cf small 
dimensions overspread by letters displaying seals 
of many colors and descriptions. 

‘Ernest by Jove!” exclaimed one, holding up a 
packet between his thumb and finger, displaying 
at the same time a small white hand with tapering 
fingers, on one of which sparkled a rich diamond 
ring, “there is one that seems to swell its sides as 
though it contrived something else than wri ing.” 

Ernest raised his rivited eyes from a pile of sil- 
ver which laid before him, and displayed a coun- 





sky is mellowing, and that the morning is dismiss- 
ing the stars from the broad arch of Heaven? 


“Yes Ernest, you areright. But ire are six 
more letters that seem to contain something like 
the thing that we seek; let us pry into them!” 


“No don’t stop now. Let’s burn all those emp- 
ty ones, and pocket the rest.” 

‘‘Well Ernest, as youchose! Light one, throw 
it upon the hearth and pile the rest around it.” 

‘There they are, and bright is the blaze!” 

‘‘But Ernest, methinks I hear a stir! List! Mark 
there! behind the drapery!” said Chace in a low 
tone scarcely audible. 

The impulse was to arms. Their glittering 
swords were instantly uplifted, and both breath- 
less, rushed to a corner of the room, where a recess 
was hid by a splendid curtain of velvet. 

Ernest placed one hand upon the drapery. A 
sudden rush tnade him drop his hold, and he fell. 
A blow upon his head from an unknown hand, 


tenance which Time had not wrinkled, but upon | had felled him. ButChace, where was he? The 


which, Sorrow had set her seal. 


His skin, to all | candle was blown out, and the light of the blazing 


appearance, being smooth, but the rose-like hue of }, earth had vanished; and all was darkness save the 


health, having fled, left a sickly yellow tint. In 
his eye a cloud hung, while his iron features seem- 
ed immoveable. 


room. 


to illumine the whole apartment. 
his steps, after carefully examining whether the 
door was shut, when his companion again spoke. 


“Well Ernest, what do you think of this? Must 
we break the seal?” 


‘Certainly Chace'” Let us see what is there!” 
Chace expanded his large black eyes. 


“‘lsay Ernest, we must kindlea fire with the 
scraps; there ’tis broken! Here comes a five hun- 
dred dollar bill! our first fruits! What!” he ex- 
claimed, astonished, tho’ delighted, yet half afraid. 


**Yes, fact—Chace,” (repeating his companion’s 
words:) ‘‘and we must make quick work! Donot 
stop to read, for uur time is precious. There are 
two miles between us, and Violet Grot”—a place 
of retreat, so named by themselves, on account of 
the numerous beds of violets blooming in its vicin- 
ity. 

“But listen Ernest, at this piece of tenderness.” 
Chace read as follows: 


‘My Dear Wire— 
‘Enclosed is five hundred dollars, which I hope 
will be sufficient to relieve your present wants.’ 


‘Affectionately your Huspanp.’ 


“I tell you Chace, I will not wait one moment, 
but will desert you, if this trifling is to be continu- 
ed! Do you not see through the window that the 


He retraced | 





dim light of the retreating stars, thrown through 


; | the spacious window. 
He arose without speaking, and | . 
with a short firm step walked slowly across the | ' 29 
, - ° est where are you? 
His short, but well formed, figure present- | 


ed buta faint outline, the light not being sutticient | 


‘‘Ernest!”? was uttered in a low whisper. ‘Ern- 


No Ernest answered. 

“Stand, you that pass the window!” 

‘‘Who are you? demanded a lion like voice.” 

**Stand, and you shall know!” 

The object thus addressed waited in breathles® 
silence while unseen the tall slight figure of Chace 
approached. “Prepare, for this moment you must 
cie!”’ was his language. é 

Hearing this, the figure at the window raised 
his club, and swept its length through the unob- 
structed darkness: then gave a short groan, and 
sunk down convulsively. 

Without sayinga word, Chace turned upon his 
heel, and drew a match from his pocket, with 
which he lit the candle. Now was a scene before 
him which he had not before witnessed. There lay 
poor Ernest outstretched upon the floor, grasping 
tight his weapon, and his teeth clenched as if in 
a fit ofrage. Chace gazed upon his friend, and 
wept aloud, for hisheart was not yet bared against 
sympathy. 

“Oh Ernest! would that we had not left our 
homes! Why did you not take your mother’s ad- 
yice, and leave me to my wicked ways? Why did 
you take my advice? Oh! that my mother had 
died ere this deed was done. She who watched 
my raving frenzy brought on by intemperance— 
she who gave advice only to be laughed at! Ern- 
est! Ernest! Ernest! and you not speak! Give but 
one word and I will be happy! Speak! or by my 
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own good sword, I’|l lay me at your side, and wash 
away my grief with my own blood!” 

Thus Chace raved in unconsciousness. 

But his friend breathes, there a deep sigh leaves 
his breast, and he opens his eyes. His head now 
reclines upon Chace’s bosom. Reason partially 
returns, and he whispers ‘where are we?” 

“Safe, Ernest, safe! All is right!’ 

“Then give me a drink!” 

“Can you stay alone, until I return?” 

“Yes, 1 can!” 

Whilst Chace is absent, I will proceed with a 
part of my story. The house in which these young 
men were passing the night, belonged to Chace’s 
father, who had been a wealthy merchant in the 
city of , but had retired to this place, to 
enjoy a hard earned fortune, and to attend to the 
education of his only son, wlio was put under an 
eminent lawyer, who resided ina neighboring vil- 
lage. At this time the old gentleman, and lady 
were on a visit to a friend’s, distant about six miles, 
where they had been for a seven-night. The ten- 
der affections of his father toward Chace, prompt- 
ed him to ride home almost every night, unknown 
to his son, that he might better learn in what man- 
ner he spent his time. It was frequently the case 








that the old man got belated, so that he siept at 
home, and set out before day hght in the morn- | 
ing. This was one of those nights that he had to 

spend alone in his own house. He kept the key | 
in his pocket, and paid his son’s and servamt’s board | 
ata hotel. Now Chace, not being awafte of his 
father’s movements, used to get into one of the 
back windows of the house, and entertain his reck- 
less companions, with his father’s wine and eatables- 
Therefore at this time, the father heard voices 
in a room adjoining his chamber. Shocking to 
say, they had gambled until eleven o’clock, when 
they arose and bent their way to Violet Grot to 
await the coming of the mail; for it had to pass 
that way. There armed. with pistols and swords, 
they laid them down, until they heard the rumbling 
of wheels; whereupon they rushed to the road side. 
The horses approaching, Ernest stepped forth, and 
seized the rein of the off-side leader, then drew a 
pistol, and placed it in the direction of the rider, 
and bid him, on pain of death, to keep silent.— 
While this transpired, Chace ran behind the stage 
aud cut the straps by which the letter bag was 
fastened. It fell upon the ground with little noise, 
when the driver not suspecting, drove on without 
hesitation. The young robbers picked up the bag, 
and bore it toa neighboring thicket, where they 
cut it open, and took all letters that seemed to con- 
tain money, and retraced their steps to the house 
above mentioned. They soon reached it, and en- 
tered by the open window; and then went to the 








room of their sports, where they placed their sto- 


len goods upon the table. In a few moments they 
would have left the house, again to find a certain 
rural retreat where they had a bed’made of leaves; 
for after a particular hour of the night, their stea- 
dy host ‘would not open his door for a prince,”” 
using his own language. Here they had spent 
many a night, or rather many an hour before day 
light. But the reading of that letter, having wak. 
ened the old man, he thought that robbers had en- 
tered his house, upon which he armed himself with 
a club, and left his room, to search out the intru- 
ders. He groped his way through a circular pas- 
sage, until he came to the door of the room in 
which the two Gamblers were employed over the 
purloined letters. He stooped, and peeped through 
the key hole. There he saw the back of his son, 
turned toward him; but seeing the ferocious face 
of Ernest, Imagination transformed his son into a 
robber. Intent on clearing his house of the rogues, 
he entered slowly, lified a curtain,and got behind 
it. In doing so he made the noise which attract- 
ed their attention as before mentioned. When 
Ernest stooped to lift the drapery he sprang from 
behind the screen, and by a well directed blow 
felled him to the floor. Chace at the time the 
blow was given, stood behind the curtain. There- 


| fore he did not see the hand that felled his friend, 


bat hearing the scuffle, and fearing some one 
might bein pursuit of them, ran and blew out the 
candle, that he might not be seen and recognised 
by the pursuers. He then threw a pitcher of water 
upon the burning letters. All this was done as 
quick as thought. He then paused ‘o collect 
himself. Inthe meantime the father had gone 
beliind the curtain to obtain a sword, that had 
been placed there, but which was now in the hands 
of his son. There disappointed he returned, and 
was going toward the door when Chace called to 
him to stand. Not recognizing the angry tone of 
his son, or the son his father’s vuice, they met, and 
the father fell. 

When Chace returned, Ernest had arisen upon 
one elbow, and reclined his head upon his hand. 


“Here Ernest, | have brought you some brandy, 
1 hope it will give you your wonted strength.” 

“Hush Chace! look you in yon corner! See 
you that black bundle?” 

‘Never mind the bundle! Take this brandy!” 

“IT tell you I won’t, until I know what that is; 
for it moved just now, and [ believe there is life 
there!” 

‘“‘Well Lhope there is, but I cut him deep. I 
hardly think he will disturb our fun again.” 

‘“‘Well Chace, there you have killed some one! 
Oh God! had I not met with you, I had not wit- 
nessed this scene.” 

“Don’t talk that way Ernest! Bea man! I nev- 
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er thought you had a woman’s heart. Now take 
the brandy, { tell you.” 
Ernest took the glass, and drank the whole con- 


tents: then laid down and closed his eyes. 


Chace had seized the candle, and gone to his 
bloody victim. He looked, and met the piercing 
gaze of his father’s eye, which was rivited upon 
him. 

‘What have I done?” shrieked the guilty son. 

‘“*What is the matter?’ cried Ernest. 

““Why, I have killed my father!’ Saying this, he 
drew a pistol, and placed it to his ear. His life- 
less body fell upon that of his father. 

Ernest was really to be pitied. He wasa young 
man of a respectable family, and had been raised 
ina home of tenderness. He had a doating moth- 
er, anda fond father. His brothers and sisters all 
went to him with their grievances, and he sympa- 
thized with them.” 

But a girl of sixteen, who visited his family had 
turned his brain, and he was in love! and that love 
was returned but too partially. This could not 
satisfy his restless temper. He therefore sought 
vicious sports, to drown reflection. 

His first step was playing ‘cards for amuse- 
ment.” He then took to drinking. His money 
soon departed, and he was soon left destitute.— 
Next we find him in the situation above described. 

” * * * * * * 


On a bed in a neat little apartment reposed an j} 


aged man. At his side stood a Surgeon who held 
his hand—at his feet, a matronly woman on whose 
features of queenly beauty Time, Care, and Sor- 
row had made great ravages. Her elbow rested 
against the bed post, and her cheek upon her hand. 
Thus she reclined in tears. Grief cannot banish 
Death. Nothing affrights him. Pity, and Mer- 
cy are left to weep at the ravages of his all-pow- 
erful sway. He now stood at the door, and only 
waited until the wounded, and bereft man might 
speak the last words of consolation. 

“Come near my Mary,” said the dying man, 
‘‘let me press your lips and die.” She took the pro- 
fered hand, and imprinted a lingering burning 
kiss upon his bloodless brow. He wished to speak 
again, and oped his lips, but strength failed him. 
One conyulse—and all was over. 

* # * * * * as 


Far in a foreign land, there is a spot where a 
gurgling stream sports its gentle way along, and 
on its banks the laden vine grows in wild luxuri- 
ance. On one side appear spacious fields crowned 
with waving grain, and in the distance towering 
mountains rearing their heads to the skies, while 
upon their shoulders hang long vales of blue. On 
the opposite side, stands a neat hut built of un- 
hewn logs. 





This is Ernest’s home! Here he gathered his 
daily subsistance, remote from human ken. 

The reader will ask how he got here? He shall 
be gratified. He had failen asleep, afier Chace 
had given him the brandy, but did not rest long 
ere he was awakened bya noise. He found his 
way out the window into which he had crawled 
the previous night. He :nade his way to the sea- 
shore, which was only a mile distant. There he 
embarked in a little sail boat which lay on the 
gravily shore. He launched forth without provi- 
sions. Nothing daunted however, be shaped his 
course from the land, and steered directly out to 
sea. After sailing many days without food, he 
could sit no longer. He slackened sail witha 
trembling hand, and laid down in the boat. He 
was found by an East Indiaman and taken on 
board. The Surgeon ordered him to be placed 
in a hammock, and food administered gradually 
—for to satisfy his hunger would have been kill- 
ing to him. 

The Doctor’s orders were obeyed, and the re- 
lenting Ernest was once more restored, but upon 
the wide ocean, far from a home of plenty. After 
having a week’s good weather, the wind blowing a 
gentle gale, the western horizon was suddenly 
hung with black clouds: the ship was brought to, 
all hands ordered on deck; and the royal, and top- 
gallant sails stowed close to the yards. Scarcely was 
this done, when the Captain called out, ‘‘Clear up 
the maing®:!' Hall away there on the weather clew- 
line! Tijere, belay! Lie aloft, and stow it! This 
done, the ship was put under clear reefed main-top 
sail. Thus they stood; a calm hung round them, 
and the dying sun-beams flung their golden rays 
o’er the troubled breast of Ocean, then took their 
last embrace, and were swallowed up in the ap- 
proaching tempest. Now upon the distant waters, 
the blackness of night was seen, and above the in- 
cessant lightning, followed by the booming thun- 
der, gave the surrounding ocean-scene a fearful 
and terrific appearance. 

The storm now came on. ‘Here Jack,” cried 
the Captain, ‘lend a hand at the helm.” Jack ran 
but too late. The ship spooned, and a passing wind 
bore away her fore and main masts. 

**Call the watch from below!”’ cried the Captain. 
“Get your axes and cuther clear!” In a few mo- 
ments all orders were obeyed, andshe rode a mis- 
erable wreck. 

But why need I prolong my painful story? suf- 
fice it to say, that in one long week, after she had 
lost her masts, a!l hands were taken off by an En- 
glish ship bound for Venice, where Ernest Shields 
was landed, from whence he travelled to the spot 
above described, to spend the remnant of his days; 
an outcast mourner over the deceitful viees of mis- 
spent youth. 
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THE WARRIOR’S DEATH. 
BY E. H. DETTERLINE. 


Proud was the step of the warrior knight, 
As at dawn he gazed over the battle-ground; 
And his dark eye beamed with a fierce delight, 
As he glanced o’er the ranks of the freemen 
round. 


Swift fell the blows which his strong arm dealt, 
Back shrank the foe from his wild career; 
Suppliants low at his feet they knelt, 
For his cry filled their hearts witha deadly fear! 


“On, on men, for glory, for honor, and fame, 

On, on men, and win for your country a name! 

Are ye freemen? then strike for the bright boon 
ye claim!” 


Wildly charged that gallant band 

At their lord’s inspiring cry; 
Foot to foot, and hand to hand, 

They fought resolved to “‘do or die.” 
Grappling with the struggling foe, 
Dealing death at every blow. 

Thus the combatants engaged, 
Thus the conflict deadly raged. 


The sun was sinking in the west, 

The wild herds sought their nightly rest, 
And the gentle star of even— 

Brighest, loveliest orb of heaven-— 
With its pale and trembling light, 
Ushered in the coming night. 

And still the battle raged, and still 

The warrior’s cry rose loud and shrill. 


“On, on men, for giory, for honor, and fame, 

On, on men, and win for your country a name! 

Are ye freemen? then strike for the bright boon 
ye claim!” 


“On, on men, for freedom! Lay the usurpers low, 

Charge on the dastards,—let the base hirelings 
know 

That freeman turns not his back to the foe!” 


Tis done! 
On the green heath the soldier’s manly form 


_Is lowly laid. The fatal ball had sped. 


The aim was sure. Thick gurgling from his side 
The crimson tide of life was streaming fast, 

And death already had his image stamped 

Upon that pale cold face. Yet still the smile 

Of triumph lingered there, and brightly beamed 
In his dark scornful eye. And still his hand 
Firm grasped the shivered blade, that had full oft 
Fell retribution dealt. 





His faithful Page 
Knelt sorrowing at his side, bathing with tears 
The clay-cold hand he held within his own. 
A little group stood sadly looking on. 
Brothers in arms were they. In silence all 
They stood. None spoke nor utterance gave 
To the emotions that their bosoms swelled, 
Save by a deep involuntary sigh, 
Escaping from the inmost recesses 
Of their sad and sorrowing hearts. 


A cry arose 
Far in the distance, and was wafted down 
Along the vale—a cry of victory! 
“The day is ours, they turn, they fly, they fly! 
Shout, for the field is ours!” 


The warrior raised him up, 
And for a moment gazed inquiringly 
Around the field. ‘*Who flies,” he asked. ‘‘The 
foe?” 
‘“‘Thank God, thank God! now then I die content; 
The victory is ours.” 


Slowly he sank, 
Into the arms of his fond faithful Page. 
His breath grew thick. A tremor shook his 
frame. 
His nerves relaxed. His bright eye closed for aye. 
Then all was stilland hushed. His soul was speed- 
ing 


To eternity! Gettysburg, 1842. 





SOME FURTHER REMARKS UPON 


MR. FAY’S NOTICES OF SHAKSPEARE: 
Nos. 3 and 4, in Graham’s Magaizine. 
BY M.T.E. 


That veteran philologian, Professor Hermann, 
speaking of Mueller’s criticisms upon Eschylus, 
says, “‘that as long as Ritter Mueller goes on talk- 
ing nonsense about Eschylus,so long will he ( Her- 
mann) go on, in spite of weariness, to prove it 
nonsense.”’ 

Mr. Fay, however, like Mueller, will go on 
talking nonsense, without stag or stop, and we, 
as critics, are no less bound to follow him in his 
career. Mr. Fay may be a very good novelist, 
but he surely is the poorest of commentators. He 
is not ‘‘going to reprint the beauties of Shak- 
speare,” but if our humble advice be worth taking, 
we would advise him by all means to undertake 
the work, as such a collation would be precisely 
adapted to the meridian of his abilities. Like a 
child dazzled by the gilt gingerbread of a pastry 
cook’s window, he may be able to seize upon com- 
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mon place flights of imagination, but he can never 
hope to aspire to a just appreciation of the solid 
bulk of the volume. His metaphysical disquisi- 
tions are of the nature of those described by Vol- 


taire. “Quand celui qui parle, n’entend rien et celui | 


qui e’conte n’entend plus, c'est metaphysique.”” 

Mr. Fay’s third paper is intended as the vehicle 
by which he proposes to impart to his readers his 
ideas concerning the character of Lady Macbeth. 
We grant the stern grandeur of that conception. 
Nothing, in the wide scope of the drama, Greek 


or English, comes near the magnificent horror of | 


that ideal delineation. Electra falls far short of it. 
The Medea and the Phoedra cannot aspire to ri- 
valry. Let it not be supposed, that when we 
speak of the commentator, we allow ourselves to 
sneer at the bard. It is because we deprecate the 
impertinence which would stand between our ar- 
dent admiration and the cause of it, that we ex- 
press ourselves in so strong language. 
cause we abhor these annotators, who, 
Each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun, 
that we have undertaken the task of exposing the 
utter imbecility of Mr. Fay’s remarks. With the 
poet we have nothing at issue. In spite of the 
numberless imperfections which are rife through- 
out his pages, we confer the great charm of his 
productions, to bind us no less than the most fer- 
vent of hisadmirers. The spots upon the surface 
of the sun, disappear amidst the splendour of the 
blaze of noon. 

Mr. Fay’s admiration of the somnambulist-scene, 
appears to be somewhat extravagant, to our minds, 
which are accustomed to pay the tribute of a more 
sober adoration. It almost turns him into stone. 
Probably, wood would have furnished a bettersimile. 
But with Mr. Fay’s personal and peculiar emo- 
tions and experiences we have nothing to do. He 
must be, pre-eminently a creature of nervous sym- 
pathies and sensations. 

This scene, namely, the sleep-walking scene of 
Macbeth, he contends to be a possible illustration 
of the correctness of the theory of Dr. Ulrici. If 
Mr. Fay had ever read any of the commentators 
upon the passage in question, he might have, per- 
haps, realized other theorefical ideas than those 
propounded by Uirici; but he may possibly belong 
to that class of whom it was said, ‘‘quodque unus 
excogitavit, credunt sodules,” and therefore will- 
ing to pin his faith upon the sleeve of any preced- 
ing empiric—in which case he would ‘have had 
some trouble in forming any idea at all, amidst 
so stunning a logomachy. We will content our- 
selves by referring him to Sir Henry Halford’s 
essays, where he will find a solution of this 
“sphynx,” much more to the point than Dr. Ul- 
rici’s perpetration. 








It is be- | 





But in the works of Shakspeare, are there no 
scenes of an equally harrowing and appalling na- 
ture? Can we justify the indiscriminate praise— 
the super-laudation conferred upon this scene by 
commentators? Where does he place the tenth 
scene in Richard the Third—the conclusion of the 
trial scene in the Merchant of Venice? Are they 
to be placed in an inferior category? And, oh, ye 
powers of Tom Hood and George Cruikshanks! 
in whom does the principal admiration of Mr. 
Fay concentre? In the Waiting gentlewoman!— 
Comment is unnecessary. 

He proceeds to take the scene to pieces. It is 
a ‘taking to pieces,” with a vengeance. What 
he pretends to analyze, is obvious to the meanest 
imagination. It needs no analysis; then, where- 
fore bestow two tedious pages, redolent of absur- 
dity uponit? If dramatic representation be not 
nature, it is no dramatic representation. The 
characters of real life, are therein depicted, which, 
if not strikingly delineated, the great requisite of 
the drama, has not been fulfilled. To what is it, 
that Shakspeare is indebted for the universality of 
his dominion over the mind? Is it the meliflu- 
ous sweetness of his diction, the true poetry by 
which his works are characterised? Smooth verse 
is the face of a dead beauty. Any man may 
string together rhymes without end; but unless 
the spirit of acute observation, that a true delinea- 
tion of external objects, no less than internal emo- 
tions, is there, the rhyme is worse than nothing. 
Thus, in the works of Shakspeare, where every 
evidence of a true observer of nature, a profound, 
philosophical naturalist, and a deep investigator 
of human life, and the springs of human action, 
is plainly perceptible, the medium of poetical de- 
scription is but a mere fitting vehicle for the 
workings of the soul to manifest themselves. We 
have lived, and moved, and have our being, as 
Mr. Fay has truly remarked, with the beings de- 
picted upon the pages of the poet. Human life, 
in all its phases, is an awfully interesting drama. 
Thus, where nothing improbable or revolting to 
correct ideas of that life, occurs—where the pas- 
sions, the loves, the enemies, and the frailties in- 
cident tohuman beings, are exhibited in their true 
and natural light—where we may behold and pon- 
der over the dark actions to which we are, by na- 
ture, liable to be urged by the exercise of uncon- 
trolled passions—whether they be the natural ebul- 
litions of our own souls, or elicited by the artful 
insinuations and suggestions of others interested 
in bringing about our destruction. There lies the 
drama—the drama of vur ancient masters—that 
is, the reflection of the human mind upon the 
imagination of an acute observer of human na- 
ture. 

We are unwilling to notice these imbecilities of 





To Imagination. 
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Mr. Fay, at any greater length. In fact, we 
should sot have continued these observations to 
any further extent, than we have occupied in our 
previous article. ‘‘It is time,’ says Mr. Gifford, 
“to disembarrass the pages of our ancient dra- 
matists from the stupid drivel, commonly called, 
comment.” Mr. Fay is, undoubtedly, welcome 
to the exercise of his own opinion, provided he 
does not intrude them upon the public. But itis 
ever the case, that ignorance and impudence walk 
hand in hand together. Let us purge, if possible, 
the pages of Shakspeare from the “‘peccant re- 
dundancies” of his commentators. ‘He is not 
for an age, but forall time.” Let each manstudy 
that volume, guided by no other light, save that of 
his natural reason. We have before alluded to 
the belief, that the student can be best guided by 
his own reflections, and his own ideas, and that 
note upon note can, elucidate but little of the 
truth of Shakspeare’s verse. Go back, Mr. Fay, 
to your own peculiar province! You may there 
read the hearts of romance-stricken milliners, 
and inspire the barber’s apprentice with chival- 
rousimaginings. There is your seat—Jupiter in 
Olympus. Disgrace the pages of magazines, with 
as much slip-slop twaddle—smoke without blaze 
—as the patience of the public, and the long en- 
durance of editors, will permit youtodo. But 
never again pretend to explain what you do not 
understand. There is an old saying, which you 
may apply to yourself—‘‘ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 





A Typocrapnicat Pun.—The following pun 
we find in the “Boonsboro Odd-fellow.”’ It was 
appended to a notice of the late disgraceful assault 
on our friend of the Williamsport Banner. The 
maker of such a pun, may, with truth, be said to 
be handy in the use of type, and does not make a 
“‘bad fist”? at a pun. 

O children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise; 
Your little 27 3> "7G were never made 


To tear each other’s eyes. 





We may tell a nerson to gain the good will of 
all men, either by way of advice for his own ad- 
vantage, or as a command to duty in our connec- 
tions. In our prosperity our friends have a part 
and an interest. They have a right to expect, or 
even command the best use of all our possessions, 
moral and intellectual, as well as monetary and 
territorial. 





Tne Founper or a System.—The founder@f 
a system is greater than the founder of a king- 
dom, as the perdurable pyramid is more stable 
than the perishing pillar. A kingdom established 
is less than a truth, by as much as the temporal is 
less than the eternal. 
Vol. 1—3. 





TO IMAGINATION. 


Imagination! by thy wondrous power 
What nameless scenes of splendor, grandeur, bliss, 
And glory, to our vision are unveiled! 

Thine are the coral beds of ocean—thine 
The mysteries of the starry cope above, 
And all the vast magnificence of heaven. 

The tranquil hour of rosy twilight, when 
Light fleecy clouds, tinged with ethereal gold, 
In glorious splendor deck the gates of even,— 
V. .en, as the gentle shades o’er rock, and tree, 
And silent glen, and flowery vale, are cast, 
Night’ssparkling gems from heaven’s unmeasur’d 

depths, 
Come forth to tell, that, in those distant realms 
Revolve unnumbered systems,—has for thee 
No common charms. But chief, thou lov’st the 
deep 
And solemn stillness of the midnight watch, 
When every voice is hushed in silence, save 
The mournful murmur of the moaning winds, 
Or low-ton’d music of the distant rill. 

At this calm hour ’tis thine on daring wing 
T’ explore the scenery of worlds unknown, 
That roll forever through the trackless void 
Of space infinite, and to hold with high, 
Celestial essences who people those, 

Their native orbs, strange converse; to inquire 
Their nature and their destiny—the date 

In the vast archives of eternity, 

At which the all-creating voice called forth 
Their systems from the desolate abyss 

Of night and silence; whether in their flight 
O’er nature’s spacious fields their vision e’er 
Has met creation’s confines; or if still 

The first created seraphim have failed 

To measure heaven’s dimensions, or explore 
The boundless wonders of creating power? 

Tis thine to wander now o’er the dark waste 
Of deep eternity, the solitude 
Of unrecorded ages which had been, 

Ere earth or stars were formed, or silence heard 
The fiat of Omnipotence; and now 

The op’ning vista of futurity, 

Reveals to thy far-searching ken, th’ abodes 

Of peace and joy in uncreated worlds 

Beyond the bounds of time. 


O, when the soul, 
Led by thy mystic power, from star to star 
Ascends, while ever to her raptured view, 
Visions of light unfold, and on her ear 
New strains of transport fall, until on high 
The ceaseless song of cherubim is heard 
Around th’ eternal throne, who would not sigh 
To burst the bonds which bind him down to earth, 


And rise to immortality and bliss’ L. 
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The above head will readily be recognized as 
that of Elihu Burrit, of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, by any one who has seen its original. We | 
should publish the letter in the monthly had we 
room, that many of our city readers who had 
not an opportunity of being present at the lec- 
tures of this remarkable man, and especially our 
country-patrons, would be pleased thus to catch 
an idea of Mr. Burrit’s appearance. His brain 
is well developed. His perceptive faculty largely 
developed—his mora! faculties excellent—and his 
firmness marked. Any one viewing his head, 
would anticipate a disposition for untiring labor 
and research. 

In stature he is ta]l and slender. His head is 
quite bald in front, as represented in the cut: 
This gives him a very old look—although he is 
only thirty years of age. Any one would sup- 
pose he had seen at the least forty new-years’- 
days. This, doubtless, is owing to his hard mus- 
cle-labor at the anvil, and brain-toil over books. 
What else, indeed, could be expected of a man 
who, according to his own account, forges with 
the energy of a real disciple of Vulcan, six hours, 
studies six, and sleeps the balance only. Mr. Bur- 
rit is, withal, a good looking man. He has an 
amiable countenance. His eye is deep set, and 
cavernous—his forehead being greatly arched. 
He reminded usa little, of Henry Clay, though 
the resemblance may have been entirely owing to 
his corporeal make and baldness of his head. We 
were convinced of one thing—that he is a modest 
man, as he represents himself in the language of 
his letter to Dr. Nelson of Richmond, published 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, a year or 
more ago. He therein declares, ‘I count not 
myself to have attained any thing worthy of pub- 
lic notice.” We shall publish the entire letter 
next week, that our readers may see his own 
statement of the plan of study which secured an 





acquaintance with fifly languages,—for such is the 


number Governor Everett stated he had learned, 
several years ago, and the fact is not denied by 
him in the letter to which we refer. A learned 
acquaintance of ours—himself a linquist of dis- 
tinction— pronounces this statement improbable, 
and bases his opinion on the ground, that the 
grammars and dictionaries of fifty languages, are 
not accessible to Mr. Burrit, or any other man in 
the United States. 

As to Mr. Burrit’s capacity as a lecturer, we are 
bold to say, that we think he would not succeed 
were he not the ‘Learned Blacksmith.” In 
thought, he is a man of the beaten-track. He 
lacks origina'ity, and does not seem aware of the 
force of the ideas he expresses when lecturing. 
This proves that they are, principally, borrowed. 
A man-of-talent—as Mr. Burrit must be classed 
—never is aroused by his conceptions—whereas 
your man-of-genius is inflamed by his own unex- 
pected thoughts, that glow not with the steady 
heat of a common wood-fire, but scintilate and 
dart forth like the flame of a very conflagration. 
Probably it is Mr. Burrit’s own case that has 
lead him into the fallacious notion, that there is 
no such thing as genius! There is sucha thing 
—though from a silly reliance upon it, it is gen- 
erally less successful than talent, as his case proves 
incontestably. But we have not time to argue the 
point, did it need argument. 

As to the lectures delivered here recently, be- 
fore the Institute or Epucation,—we did not 
hear the one on self-culture. We learn that it 
was very good. We have no doubt it gave ex- 
cellent advice to the mechanical classes, and to 
young men. Self-culture is a noble theme—a 
practical theme—and reliance on mere genius, 
real, or supposed, (oftenest the latter,) should be 
discouraged. With the last lecture—on Astrono- 
my—we were wholly disappointed. No man 
ought to attempt to teach astronomy without dia- 
grams. He cannot succeed. No Astronomer 
would dare to make the trial. As to running over 
the history of the sublime science in an encyclope- 
dian manner—which any man of ordinary abili- 
ties could do in a lecture—it is waste of time. 
Nay, more—it only mixes up the discordant theo- 
ries of different ages into inextricable confusion— 
and, in this way, only deprives the hearer of 
what certain knowledge he may have possesed be- 
fore. As to the style of the lecture, it was, at 
limes, exceedingly oulre—dealing in mere posies 
where fruit was expected. Mr. Burrit’s meta- 
phors are entirely too frequent. On this occa- 
sion they degenerated into bombast and bathos. 
Who, for example, ever heard of Sir Isaac New- 
ton gathering the waters of the storm-tossed and un- 
settled ocean of science, into ahvuse! The conclud- 
ing sentence represented the extraordinary phe- 
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nomencn of the last atom of the Universe, being 
lost in ‘“‘the illimitable expanse of utter nothingness.” 

We should be sorry to close this notice without 
saying better things of Mr. Burrit—who surely 
is a very remarkable mental phenomenon. We 
were delighted with the first lecture—that on Ro- 
man Patriotism. He evinced wide acquaintance 
with history—and gave his thoughts in beautifu!, 
though overstrained, sentences. No senior ora- 
tor just from his books, and his years of prac- 
tice at studied composition, could have excelled 
him in Ciceronian periods and flowers of rhetoric. 
This is the case with all young writers—he being 
one. He will get tired of it after a while, and so- 
ber down to plain and strong diction. We con- 
fess, in regard tostyle, we were wholly disappoint- 
ed. We expected to find some brawny-armed- 
ness of manner, and sledge-hammer-like thoughts. 
We did not expect a fine pronunciation and enun- 
ciation. They are not the property of men who 
read much and speak little. You generally find 
such pronouncing their words as did a writer of 
self-education, in our hearing, when he pronounc- 
ed the words “Corps of Contributors’’—meaning 
ours—as though they were really corpses—which 
by the by they are very far from being. 

Success to Mr. Burrit. May he arouse his 
brother mechanics by force of example, and of 
speech—and make them feel that every man is a 
soul (to use a phrase which may be deemed a lit- 
tle transcendental,) no matter what is his pecu- 
liar mode of gaining that wherewithal to be fed 
and clothed. 

P.S. Cannot some one of our subscribers at 
Worcester, give us a description of Mr. Burrit’s 
Smithy, and any thing touching him, that might 


be deemed useful, as throwing light upon his 
character asa man anda scholar? It would be 
eagerly perused. 





O, sweet and lovely kindness, the choicest bliss 
of earth, theme of angels, bond of celestial joys, 
and first-born gift of heaven,-—O, reign in thy 
gentle sway within my bosom! grant thy influence 
to all men, and bring our world of hostility and 
malignity one step back again towards its original 
paradistical state; yea, let thy benignity go forth 
like the golden rays of morning light, to kindle a 
flame of love and charity in every heart! 





How far might not a recommendation or defa- 
mation of even the lowest character affect our in- 
teresi, happiness, or security? And, if the good 
will of a single individual be of so great amount, 
what must be the value of the good will of all 
men in the aggregate. Surely it is something 
worth attention, and its attainment a good reward 
for effort. 





GENIUS—A BRIEF ESSAY. 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 


Genius is the particular power, or faculty, we 
possess, which naturally leads to success in any 
one object, whatever tliat object may be. It isa 
faculty which developes itself in early life, and 
gives direction to the future character and conduct 
ofthe man. It seems to be the guiding star of 
his destiny, and all his various pursuits are made 
to bend to this particular object, which nature 
seems to have designated as the object of his pe- 
culiar exertions. It is indeed astonishing to ob- 
serve the perfection to which a man guided by 
native superiority of genius, can arrive in any 
particular science. He seems to be endowed by 
nature with a pewer of thinking more deeply and 
abstractly on that subject, than any other. Day 
and night witness the intensity of his Jabor. Ere 
he is conscious of the rapid flight of time, the 
morning twilight steals upon him, and still he is 
unwilling to quit his favorite pursuit. He has, 
perhaps, fixed upon some particular train of 
thought, which if followed out, will lead to some 
new and glorious discovery; one which sha!l make 
his name and fame immortal. He forgets the 
weariness of labor, and remembers only the great 
object he has in view. How many examples we 
find of this, in the history of the world. Look at 
the case of Homer. Uninstructed in the various 
arts and sciences, which so materially assist us in 
our researches, and which are withia the reach of 
allat the present day, he composed in verse, a reg- 
ular story, which has been admired and imitated 
by all succeeaing ages. Even the learned critics of 
the present day, admit it to be a standard work.— 
To what, but native genius, can you refer the 
production of such a work? The grandeur and 
sublimity of his writings, remain unrivalled until 
the present day. Every page bears the impress of 
genius, and that of the highest order. I would 
ask the unbeliever in natural superiority, how he 
would account for the splendid productions of 
Homer’s pen? Whence that wild and unstudied 
sublimity, which is so striking a characteristic of 
all his writings? His sentences were all so origi- 
nal, so unlearned, yet so in accordance with 
the rules of propriety and harmony. It was that 
the fire of native genius burned in his Soul and 
would not be confined. When he wrote, it was 
thisnative genius that prompted to all he said, 
and it was expressed clearly and fully, because his 
own mind was deeply impressed with the nature 
of the subject. The idea in his mind, was clear 
and distinct, and the corresponding language 
flowed freely and easily from his pen. 

But Homer is not a single instance of the re- 
markable effects of natural genius. Virgil has 
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perhaps equal claim to this distinction. Though 
his style and language is entirely different, yet it 
bears no less the stamp of genius. But this is on- 
ly another argument in favor of my supposition, 
for real genius prompts to one particular style of 
writing rather than another, and to excel in this 
style, whatever it may be, proves its existence in 
the soul. Virgil was more easy and flowing, 
more like the peaceful river that glides along 
gently in its banks and delights us with its unruf- 
fled serenity. Homer has more the impetuosity 
of the foaming torrent, which overflows its banks 
and rushes on with madness and fury. But 
the wild sublimity of his writings bears no 
more evidently the stamp of genius, thanthe more 
gentle and flowing numbers of Virgil. But the 
man of genius, is not necessarily a poet. Though 
we have many noble instances of genius in this 
particular art it is by no means confined to 
it. A man may have a genius for Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Natural History, Botany, or any of 
the mechanical arts. Look at the perfection to 
which Euclid arrived in Mathematical caleula- 
tions. It was his constant passion; native genius 
led his thoughts in this particular channel. Emi- 
nent success crowned his researches, and his name 
is now enrolled in the pages of fame. 
too has many votaries, and those who seem to have 
been dedicated by nature to this particular object. 
Look at the wunderful attainments of Galileo, 
and many others who have devoted their lives to 
the study of this great and gloriouss science. The 
wonderful perfection to which it has now arrived 
proves clearly the immense amount of labor and 
study which hasbeen bestowed upon it. But these 
wonderful effects are the result of native genius. 
Ask the parents of these great men if they did not 
even in childhood, discover a remarkable fondness 
for these particular pursuits. Then they displayed 
their natural talent, and ia after life proved the 
reality of itsexistence. The great naturalist, Cu- 
vier, early discovered a remarkable talent or apti- 
tude for this particular science. He carried this 
passion with him through life, and as the result of 
his genius, many of the secrets of Natural Histo- 
ry were revealed. As the result of Botanical re- 
searches, we have the discoveries of the celebrated 
Linneus, who knew the secret of every herb and 
flower. He followed the course which nature 
had marked out for him, and he mastered his sub- 
ject. . 
We see around us every day, the result of na- 
tive mechanical genius. It developes itselfin very 
early life. How often we find a boy who seems 
to be a natural mechanic. We see it in all his 
actions. He has evidently a natura! genius for 
it. Do you say that all this is merely the result 
of early and persevering study? Do you say that 
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they determined to become masters of these par- 
ticular sciences, and that this is the great secret of 
their success? Truly constant study may have 
done much to assist them in the accomplishment 
of their object, for we allow that genius may be 
greatly assisted by the use of these. We even ad- 
mit that this may be the grand secret of their 
success, for without cultivation the brightest tal- 
ents may be buried in the darkness of oblivion.— 
They are like the diamonds in the mine, whose 
brilliancy is unknown because it has never been 
brought to light. But its existence is no Jess cer- 
tain, because it remains undiscovered. So natural 
genius may exist in the Soul, though that soul be 
chained by debasing ignorance to the low and 
groveling objects of earth. Thus we see that the 
exercise of genius, depends in a great degree upon 
culture and education. But these can never sup- 
ply its utter ceficiency in the mind. Edurated 
persons, without any particular genius, acquire a 
general knowledge of a great variety of objects.— 
They may be well informed, and valuable mem- 
bers of society, but they have no peculiar talent 
which leads to excellence in any particular ob- 
ject. The man of genius brings all his powers 
and fuculties to bear upon one great object. Eve- 
ry thing else is sacrificed in order to excel in this. 
In many instances, we acknowledge that a great 
genius fur any particular object, is not desirable.— 
But we are speaking now only of its actual exis- 
tence, not of its desireablenes. Do you say that 
a man is not indebted to genius, but to long and 
constant study, for that particular direction to his 
mind? How came he to fix upon that particular 
object, to the exclusion of all others? Why that 
passionate fondness for it which he has possessed 
from a child? Why would he, even in his boyhood, 
steal away from all the gayities and pleasures of 
life, and spend solitary hours in the contemplation 
ofhis favorite theme? Surely it was native supe- 
riurity of genius, which was even then developing 
itself. Is it possible to account for these actual 
facts on any other supposition? Deny the exis- 
tence of this natural superiority, and you bring 
mankind ona level with each other, and this sup- 
position daily experience proves to be false. It is 
true that in modern times we have fewer instances 
of that wild sublimity which characterizes the 
writings of the ancients. But the progress of 
civilization has impeded itsexercise. They wrote 
from the impulse of genius alone. They gave full 
scope to their imaginations, and expressed thems 
selves in the warm glowing language which seem= 
ed to flow spontanevusly from their hearts. The 

rules of order and regularity, were unknown to 

them. Their language too was characterized by 

greater strength and simplicity than at present.— 

This in later days has been sacrificed for perspi- 
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cuity and ease. To arrive at the present stand- 
ard of excellence in any particular science, requires 
persevering study and attention. The brightest 
genius requires cultivation in order to be properly 
exercised, because the means of knowledge, are 
within the reach of all. This constitutes, in a 
great degree, the difference between ancient and 
modern authors, who bear equally the marks of 
superior genius. The former wrote from the im- 
pulse of native genius alone, the latter are con- 
fined to the use of regular and established rules. 
Geniuses of the latter order, are placed in the sec- 
ond class, not because they are inferior in their 
nature, but because they are so entirely different. 
The nature of mind is the same now that it was 
in the days of Homer and Virgil, but the rules, 
customs and manners of society, have undergone 
an entire change. Public opinion stamps merit or 
demerit on the works of an author—and this, too, 
since the early ages has undergone a complete 
change. Still we can appreciate the value of 
those works of genius which have been handed 
down to us since the early ages of the world. We 
know that there isa characteristic wildness and 
sublimity about them, which is unequalled by any 
of the writings of the present age. We may have 
surpassed them in order and regularity, butin order 
to do this, we have sacrificed in a great degree, their 
strength and expressiveness. Thus we see that 
every age has produced men of superior native 
talents, although in many instances these tal- 
ents have been abused and devoted to unworthy 
objects. Yet their existence is no less certain.— 
We know not why the great Disposer of all events, 
has so ordered it; but this we do know, that noth- 
ing is created without some great design, and it is 
our duty so to improve our several talents, that 
they may redound to the glory of their great Cre- 
ator. L. M. B. 





Catvin’s Sincucar Mope or Courtsuip.—Cal- 
vin had little time or inclination for courtship, and 
he therefore wrote circulars to his friends, request- 
ing that they would look out for a wife suitable 
to a preacher. The qualifications he required are 
enumerated in his letter to Farel:—‘I care not for 
personal charms; the only beauty that delights 
me is that she should be chaste, economical, obe- 
dient, patient, and that there should be a reason- 
able hope of her being attentive to the care of my 
health.’ Several young ladies were proffered to 
the advertiser, but they were all rejected on the 
score of levity; at length the widow of a German 
Anabaptist presented herself, and though she was 
encumbered with a large family by her former 
husband, she carried away the prize from all her 
competitors. 





LADIES-MEN. 


BY W. H. CARPENTER. 


Dearly beloved reader, has it not eften come 
under thine own especial observation, that there 
isa class of men various in their ages, habits, 
feelings, and dispositions, who are continually 
hovering about the skirts of the Elysian fields of 
matrimony, and dallying with every flower by the 
way-side, yet, who from lack of the requisite 
moral courage, or from causes more or Jess hon- 
orable, are seldom found hereic enough to push 
their adventures within the marital boundary? 

Many are the varieties into which those may 
be divided, who are devotees of the temple, yet 
seek not to become priests of its mysteries.— 
Among the most prominent we may rank many 
young men of volatile dispositions, whose only 
object is the pleasure of the present hour, and 
whose adopted proposition is, that the pursuit of 
numbers, is sweeter than the possession of one.— 
A young man of this kind, may generally be known 
by a jauntily arranged exterior, and in company, 
by a gay rattling mode of address, which is ex- 
changed for a slow impressive earnestness while 
speaking to the lady who is his momentary “‘beau 
ideal.” 

Such an one is doubly dangerous in proportion 
to his powers of mind and fascinating qualties; 
the more so, as from the present constitution of 
society, the powers allotted to woman, are so cir- 
cumscribed as to render her pervious to attack 
without possessing an adequate means of defence. 

There are too many fugitive wooers who think 
of woman as an Molian harp, that caressed by 
any mind, will make excellent desultory music— 
but in their thoughtlessness they forget that the 
same wind, which in its pride of strength, pro- 
duces a thrilling gush of melody, in its decadence 
gives birth to such plaintive tones, that the heart 
of the hearer is softened even to tears; so like is 
it to the sighing of a human voice, rather than the 
involuntary mournings of a passive instrument. 

A specimen of the second variety, the less to 
be dreaded because less gifted, is the mere dan- 
gler. 

A dangler is simply a ladies-man. Neither 
more nor less, he performs the office of her wait- 
ing maid in public—and is the reflection of her 
smiles in private. He retaileth her witty sayings, 
and extolleth her beauty on all occasions. He 
affecteth to be moderately attached to her, and in- 
sinuateth he adoreth her to distraction, while she 
in return, speaketh of him as a harmless, useful 
animal, quiet and inoffensive, a “dernier resort’? 
ina solitary hour, and an humble attendant to 
any place of festivity or amusement, in the event 
of the non-appearance of a more favored suitor. 
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The ladies-man, ‘‘par excellence,’’ usually con- 
sulteth the extremity of the reigning fashion. He 
walketh mincingly. He hummeth snatches of 
opera-tunes. His voice issoft and silky—the tones 
being between the pee-weep of a young sparrow 
and the grumble of a moon-old pig. His conceit 
is manifest upon al] occasions. He striveth to be 
original, and his manner is ‘‘outre.” He findeth 
fault, yet cannot specify wherein the fault lies.— 
He blastereth, yet prudently retreateth whenever 
the clouds of opposition lower. He weareth frill- 
ed wrist-bands, and sustaineth a cane. He look- 
eth men in the face, as if he would say with the 
Moslemin, ‘“‘Mashallah, | am somebody,” and 
men return his gaze, and ‘‘write him down an 
ass.” He discourseth learnedly concerning wo- 
men’s apparel, and can tell the colors best suited 
te the complexion of each. He purveyeth the 
last new scandal, yet when confronted forgeteth 
that he hath said it, or palms the authorship upon 
a worthier man. He inventeth riddles; can per- 
petrate puns, and discover anagrams. He goeth 
round with the waiter who serveth wine and cake 
—himself being a waiter, though in another 
sphere. Natureintended him fora woman. He 
hath a semi-man’s appearance with a woman’s 
feelings. He delighteth in womanish associations. 
He is the hobbe-de-hoy of the sexes—not in gen- 
der, but in quality of mind. He claimeth kindred 
with tailor’s—being one part man, the other 
eight parts being woman. He is like a reticule 
depending from a lady’sarm, always useful, some- 
times ornamental, and may be taken up or set 
aside at pleasure. He aspireth not to love, but 
aimeth at being attractive by reflection. He isa 
man—no man. A woman—no woman. His 
genus is nondescript, his class unknown. He is 
a something in human shape that is seldom seen, 
save in the company of women. Ile is their doll, 
their play-thing, their foo]—in a word, a substan- 
tial pasquinade upon the male sex, which those 
of the opposite gender read and laugh at. 

The widower-gallant isa being of a different 
order, he islooked upon as an available, by match- 
making mothers, and the hopes of spinsters revive 
in his presence. If he be an elderly gentleman, he 
weareth a wig, and is an example of firmness in 
his attire. He hath been one of the Priests of 
Trophronius, and is presumed to know the secrets 
of the Oracle. He hath eaten of the fruit of the 
tree of marital knowledge, and his eyes are open- 
ened. Peradventure he hath found the apples to 
be of that peculiar species paradoxically called 
‘‘bitter sweets,” and essayth not to taste them 
again. Yet he still lingereth beneath the shadow 
of the branches, and caresseth the tempting fruit, 
—many of which are over ripe,and bend their 
blushing cheeks towards him. Yet doth he most 
perversely stay his hand. 
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The widowe: of middle age, tenderly conceal- 
eth the ravages of time. Hath he worn whiskers 
in the days of thrall? He now shaveth them.— 
His attire is youthful, and his step buoyant. He 
hath no Bachelor-diffidences to overcome. His 
manners are ‘‘brusque,” and his tones loud. Hes- 
itancy hath no part in him. He elboweth his as- 
tonished juniors, and draweth a lady’s arm with- 
in his own, with scarcely a question of permission. 
He is like a traveller who hath wandered in for- 
eign lands, and he hath a traveller’s liberty of 
speech. He asserteth dogmas. He hath had ex- 
perience, and speaketh from his own knowledge. 
He fanneth the dying embers into a flame in many 
an antiquated bosom, yet seeketh not to relume 
his own exhausted taper thereat. He hinteth dis- 
tantly at the sad effecis of marital strife, yet like 
a boy who playeth at nine-pins, he but sets up his 
adverse arguments that he may overthrow them 
the next minute. He hath alwaysa saving clause 
—a preponderating contrary—a weight to throw 
into the balanced scale in favor of wedded life.— 
He is the oracle of ardent novices, and the inspi- 
riter of the wavering. if he be rich, he is the 
father’s friend, the mother’s confidant, the daugh- 
ter’s adviser. The marital barrier is nought to 
him. He hath served the cause. He knoweth 
the signs and the tokens—the grip and the pass- 
word. If he be not a candidate himself, and hath 
his testimony-influence upon the minds of others, 
he thereby becomes a negative benefit, if nothing 
more, and his society is entreated in conse- 
quence. 

Shall we goon? Shall we speak of the numer- 
ous others travelling by different routes to the 
same goal? Shall we sketch the first essays of 
the faltering schcol-boy afraid of the sound of 
his own voice, and from thence progress to the 
artful advances of the dashing vivacious, alluring, 
yet apparently respectful Roue? 

Not so. Where will we pause? Those who have 
read thus far, may, perchance, find that we have 
not written altogether without attempting to con- 
vey amoral. The evils arising to the sex, from 
the constant wish to flatter them into the belief 
of their being far superior to what nature design- 
ed them, are two well known, and oftentimes too 
much fraught with sadness, to need comment here. 
Was woman treated as she ought to be, and as 
she deserves—was she taught to look upon her- 
self as destined to become a loving wife and an 
affectionate helpmate—was she addressed sensi- 
bly, rather than in those inflated nothings which 
form the staple of modern conversation,—she 
would achieve a yet higher position in society, 
and become doubly a blessing to those with whom 
her best interests are blended. 
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BRING FLOWERS. 


There has always appeared to be hiatus in 
those exquisitely beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans, 
‘Bring Flowers,” which for amusement, I have 
endeavored to fill; possibly their publication may 
give the hint for some hand to supply verses more 
befitting companionship. Those between brack- 
ets, are the additional ones. Mary. 


Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board, 

To wreathe the cup ere the wine is pour’d; 

Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and 
vale,— 

Their breath floats out on the southern gale, 

And the touch of the sunbeam, hath waked the 
rose, 

To deck the hall where bright wine flows. 


Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s path— 
He has shaken thrones with his stormy wrath! 
He comes with the spoils of nations back, 

The vines lie crush’d in his chariot’s track, 
The turf looks red where he won the day— 
Bring flowers to die in the conquevor’s way! 


Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell, 
They have tales of joyous woods, to tell; 
Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 





And the bright world shut from his languid eye; | 


. They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, | 


Anda dream of his youth—bring him flowers, | 
wild flowers! 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear! 

They were born to blush in her shining hair; 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, 

She has bid farewell to her father’s hearth; 

Her place is now by another’s side— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young 
bride! 


[Bring flowers to spread o’er the couch of pain, 

They will soothe the throbs of the fevered brain; 

They will softly breathe to the alien’s breast, 

As their fragrance steals o’er her dreamy rest; 

Of her far off home ’midst its vine hung towers, 

Tothe exile and ill, bring ye flowers—sweet flow- 
ers! 


Brig flowers, bright flowers, for infancy’s play! 
They are stainless, and holy, and glad as they! 
And their perfumed breath will as balmy seem, 
As angel whisperings when they dream; 

And the rose-heart hues, and the violet’s dies, 
Will gleam like the seraph’s lips and eyes. 


Bring flowers to the youth who afar doth roam, 
With a heart high and pure, from his boyhood’s 





home; 


He will link with each blossom, his mother now; 

He wreaths, as of old, his sister’s brow: 

Their memory will aid him each folly to shun, 

Bring flowers—home flowers, to the brother and 
son! | 


Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 

A crown fer the brow of the early dead! 

For this through its leaves hath the white rose 
burst, 

For this in the woods was the violet nursed! 

Though they smilein vain for what once was ours, 

They are love’s last gift—bring ye flowers, pale 
flowers! 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in 
prayer, 

They are nature’s oflering—their place is there! 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part— 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bright 
flowers! 


ANOTHER LETTER TO MARY 
IN HEAVEN. 


Permit me to offer you a copy of another letter 
to “‘Mary in Heaven,”—as a reply to the one 
headed ‘‘Wwower Bewircnep,” which appeared 
in your paper lately. I desire to disabuse the 
public mind in relation to my conduct towards my 
husband and his former wife’s menory. 

Yours, Susan B—., 


Be not surprised, dear Mary, at the receipt of 
this letter, from me your successor, as a counter- 
part of a former one from your husband. ’Tis of 
no censequence, how that chanced to meet my 
eye. Its effect on me I hasten to relate, and to 
unfold to the world, how we poor women are the 
victims of inen’s caprice and misapprehension. If 
thou wert still onearth, [ would not pain thy gen- 
tle ear, by recapitulating the events succeeding 
thy sad demise. Thou art blessed in glory, and it 
will be a relief to my own sacred heart, to pour 
forth to thee, its griefs. Look down from Hea- 
ven, thou gentle one! and sympathize with an af- 
flicted spirit—withhold thy envy at my lot, while 
I pour into thy ear, my version of the story of the 
past. ‘ 

Let me retrospect a little previous to my ac- 
quaintance with thee. I was a favorite child ofa 
dear doating father, who lavished his wealth, to 
gratify my wishes. Thou know’st, Mary, (’Twill 
not now offend thy friend to hear it) that my fam- 
ily was more aristocratic than thine. We moved 
in a higher sphere of society, and we only met, as 
different planets sometimes cross each other’s or- 
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bits. I was struck with the simplicity of thy man- 
ners, and thy confiding affection towards thy hus- 
band. As for him—at thaitime he scarcely excit- 
ed an interest in my thoughts. The news of thy 
sudden death, fell upon me like a thunderbolt, and 
I hastened to thy once happy home—but on my 
arrival, found they were about to carry thee to 
the grave. Thy aunt implored me to remain 
during their absence at the funeral, and comfort 
thy poor stricken husband; and reluctantly I yield- 
ed to their wishes. When I witnessed his despair, 
my heart was filled with sympathizing grief. For 
a time he took no notice of me. Becoming alarin- 
ed lest the shock had deprived him of life, J ad- 
vanced towards him and touched his hand. Then 
I confess it,—he raised his head, and gave me oh, 
such a look of wo unutterable, as he thanked me 
for my kindness. I returned to his house the next 
day, as he stated, but I never went again, for | 
feared the world’s censure. 

He came to my home at last. His grief was 
calmed, and it seemed to my unsuspicious heart 
to give him a relief allied to pleasure, to talk to 
me of thee. I encouraged the subject, through 
sympathy. He detailed to me again and again, 
the events of your courtship. He spoke in glow- 
ing terms of your short, happy, wedded days— 
and then he would revert to thy illness and death. 
But this last theme became gradually less discuss- 
ed. I did ask fora lock of thy hair, Mary, but thy 
miniature was left on my work-table as if in for- 
getfulnoss. I did not perceive it, until he had gone. 
J took it up—put it ina safe place,—and it was 
never asked of me again. I cannot express to thee 
my surprise, Mary, when, one day, thy husband 
entered my apartment, with his mourning habit 
exchanged for a becoming suit of apparel,—his 
raven locks waving in curls, his eyes sparkling, 
his complexion heightened:—I gazed on him with 
complacency, and for the first time, thought him 
handsome, I tell thee—I cannot express my sur- 
prise, when he took my hand, pressed it to his 
lips, and besought me to be his! I remonstrated 
and spoke of his recent loss—he declared “that I 
possessed his whole heart.” I spoke of thy beau- 
ty, Mary. He said, ’twas true thou wert a lovely 
woman, but J was far more brilliant. I spoke of 
his great love for thee,—he acknowledged that he 
had loved thee to distraction,—but that he could 
not live without me.” In short, Mary, he gazed 
on me so earnestly and tenderly, through his dark 
eyes, and knelt at my feet, that at last I was 
overpowered—and consented to become his wife. 

My dear good father approved our union, but 
did not survive to witness its consummation. We 
soon married—and oh! how can | describe the 
state of blissthat, fur a long time, was mine! When 
he would linger in the morning, and scarce bear 





te tear himself from me for a few hours during the 
whole day, and evening would find him still by 
my side! 

How completely were my affections mastered! 
how my family pride was subdued! my relations 
scarcely thought of! 1 lived but for him,—I moved 
and had a being, but in the light of his counte- 
nance! And when he would sit as he often did for 
hours, in the unforbidden sanctity of wedded love, 
with his arm around me, imprinting rapturous 
kisses upon my brow and lips, in a silence inter- 
rupted only by endearing epithets, [ almest forgot 
Heaven and earth in my blind idolatry. You 
were seldom mentioned then Mary, except to bea 
comparison in my favor; and I, fool that I was, 
believed at last you were forgotten,—and that [— 
happy I—reigned supreme in the heart of him I 
adored. 

“‘A change came o’er the spirit’’ ef our lives.— 
The morning absence was gradually prolonged. 
At first I did not mind it much, for he kissed me 
so tenderly when we parted, and welcomed so joy- 
ously when he returned, that our parting was 
sweet and our meeting rapture. I pass over the 
gradual decline of affection, and hasten to close 
my letter. At last he was seldom to be found at 
home. When he came if | approached him with 
tenderness in my heart and words of kindness on 
my lips, I would be repulsed with a ‘‘let me alone,”’ 
exclamation, in a rather rough tone. Then I re- 
tired to a corner where I could watch him unob- 
served; but I watched in vain, for those soul- 
beaming glances which once sought mine. Some- 
times I fellowed him to the door, expecting a part- 
ing kiss, but he would turn suddenly from me, and 
leave me I must say to ‘heart-sickening anguish.’ 
Often I retire to my couch with the unrestrained 
tears flowing down my cheeks, at his coldness, 
whilst he lies beside me, wrapt in “sweet oblivi- 
on.” I looked forward with pleasure to the birth 
of our child, as the connecting link that would 
draw him back to me, and when the sweet little 
innocent winged its heavenward flight, I resigned 
myself to despair. 

Oh! Mary, if there is any thing I envy thee, it 
is thy death. Thou wert carried to the tomb, 
when the roses of his love bloomed fresh and un- 
faded round thy heart, thou did’st not linger as [ 
have done, to weep over their decay. I sometimes 
wish my heart would brake, and then perhaps he 
would sigh and weep for me whenlam gone. I 
love him still, with all the devotion of our first 
wedded days; and if he would again take me to 
his bosom, I would be like the dove returning 
to its ark of happiness. I have done naught to 
offend him, yet every thing I say seems to offend 
him, for not long since when I asked for some pin- 
money, the first I have requested for a long-long 
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time, (for I have no heart now for dress,) he told 
me my extravagance would ruin him,—and ab- 
ruptly left me, without satisfying my demand.— 
Speaking of money reminds me of one incident 
that had almost escaped my memory. I men- 
tioned that my father died; my good old father.— 
It was thought he was rich,—but somehow, his 
executors got hold of his fortune, and sporting for 
a while in great splendor, they declared there was 
nothing left from the debts. Tis singular there 
should be any coincidence, but upon reflection | 
find my husband’s estrangement may be dated to 
the time when the announcement was made that 
I was penniless. It struck me at the time, that his 
sympathy for my loss of fortune, was very pro- 
found, and I hastened to assure him of my indif- 
ference to pecuniary misfortunes as long as I was 
cheered by his love; but he cut me short with a 
“silly child!’ ‘You know nothing about the 
matter.” Since then I have avoided the subject; 
but my dear Mary, if ethereal spirits can fathom 
the hidden impulses and affections of earthly 
minds, I pray thee to take these matters under 
consideration, and illumine them with a spark of 
heavenly wisdom. I am done. 


Thine, with true affection, Susan. 





SING ON. 


BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Sing on, you will win the wreath of fame; if not in 
life, it will bloom gloriously over your tomb.’’— Friendly 
Correspondence. 

Tis not for fame. I know I may not win 
A wreath from high Parnassus, for my name 
Is written on the page of humble life, 
From which the awarders of the Jaurel crown, 
Avert their eyes with scorning. I have felt 
The mildew of affliction—the east wind 
Of withering contempt—the pelting storms 
Of care, and toil, and poverty, and woe, 
Jn almost every furm. I too have known 
The darkness of bereavement; and keen pangs 
Which woman may not utter, though her heart 
Consume amid their fierceness, and her brain 
Burn toaliving cinder. Thoughthe wound 
Which isso hard to bear, lie festering deep 
Within her outrag’d spirit. Though her sighs 
Disturb the quiet of the blessed night, 
Whose sweet dews cool and soothe the fever’d 
breast 
Of every other mourner. Though she pour 
The flood of life’s sweet fountain out in tears 
Along her desert pathway—while the blooms 
Of health, and hope, and joy, that should have 
fed 
Upon its gushing waters and rich dew, 
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Lie wither’d in her bosom, breathing forth 
The odors of a crush’d and wasted heart, 
That cannot hope for soothing or redress, 
Save in the quiet bosom of the grave. 


Should she who finds no joy in her heart’s 
home, 

No blessed sympathy, no kind applause— 
Should she expect to find those blessed things 
Along the paths of the cold, careless world, 
Whose smile is but a ray reflected back 
From bright and careless eyes, or burnish’d gold? 
No, no; the laurel wreath will never lie 
Upon this care-worn brow. °*T would ill beseem 
Her who is clad in sorrow’s sable weeds, 
And weeping as she walks. 


Tis not for fame 

That [awaken with my simple lay, 

The echo’s of the forest. I but sing 

As the lone bird that pours her native strain, 

Because her soul is made of melody; 

And the wild warblings lingering in the bowers, 

Seem to surround her with the blessed forms 

Whose bright wings shook rich incense from the 
flowers 

And young fresh verdure of the balmy spring, 

O’er which the glad day threw his loving smile, 

And night her sweetest tears. I do but sing 

Like that sad bird, who in her loveliness 

Pours out in song the treasures of her soul, 

Which else would burst her bosom, which has 
nought 

On which to lavish the warm streams that gush 

Up from her trembling heart, and pours them 
forth 

Upon the sighing winds, in fitful strains. 

Perchance one pensive spirit loves the song, 

And lingers in the twilight near the wood, 

To list to the plaintive sonnet, which unlocks 

The sealed fountain of a hidden grief, 

And frees the tears that fall upon his breast 

Like gentle rain upon the fainting flow’rs. 

That pensive listner, or some playful child 

May miss the lone bird’s song, when her dark 
wing 

Is folded in the calm and silent sleep 

Above her broken heart. Then, tho’ they-weep 

In her deserted bower, and hang rich wreathes ~* 

Of bright unfading flow’rs above her grave, 

What will it profit her, who would: have slept’ =~ 

As deep and sweet without them? 


Oh, how vain 
With promised garlands for the sepulchre, 
To think to cheer the soul whose daily prayer 
Is but for bread and peace!—whose trembling 
hopes 
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For immortality ask one green leaf 

Pluck’d by the Friend of sinners in his love, | 
From off the healing trees that grow beside 
The pure bright river of eternal life. 





LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TWO GAMBLERS.” 


Tmagine in the midst of a fertile field along- 
side a public thoroughfare, a span of coal-black 
horses attached toa plough. One is pawing the 
ground, while the other pitches his head in the 
air,as though the ground is not good enough 
for him. Now lvok a few yards farther, and you 
will behold a very large beech-tree, which lends 
an extensive shade. Beneath that tree is a young 
farmer reclining with his head resting upon his 
hand. He seems ina meditative mood. His 
large dark eyes are placed upon a house, which 
appears half hidden in the midst of a growth of 
lofty oak trees. It stands upon a hill, and is dis- 
tant about a quarter of a mile from the spot 
where the plougiiman reclines upon his grassy 
couch. Within that house dwells one of the luv- 
liest creatures on earth. Her rich brown ringlets 
hang gracefully on a neck of snow. Her figure 
is tall, and exceedingly well proportioned. I will 
not mention her neatly chisselled shoulders, her 
delicate waist, and her small bewitching foot. 
is in vain to attempt a description of her eye of 
blue, her exquisitely arched brow, or the forehead 
of ivory whiteness. Suffice it to say, that her 
lips would shame the coral! beds of ocean, and her 
teeth the most precious pearls of the East. 


“There,” murmured Edward Melvill, “is the 
residence of my heart’s queen. Shame that | am 
barred from her circle by that tyrant—Wealth!— 
lt seems that I was born for ill luck; that it is my 
lot to be sacrificed upon the altar of Misfortune! 
Thence affluence looks down upon poverty, and 
frowns! Thence an angel looks down upon a 
worm of mortality, with a look of distant sympa- 
thy! When I seek her company, she only looks 
pitifully upon me, and seems to wish me from her 
sight! When I would breathe to her the most 
idolizing strains—when I would: fall at her feet 
and breathe my soul out to her, she blushes, and 
seems confused; ay, and flies away like a fright- 
ened deer! Ah, Mima! | feel that I must die for 
thee—alas, without telling thee that I love!” 

Thas was he enamored of the fair damsel of 
Mulberry Hill. For such was the name of the 
place, on account of a grove of mulberry trees, 
which grew luxuriantly near the house. Our 
hero is tall and well formed in figure, and pos- 
sessed of a fine intellectual face. My fair reader 
might laugh, were I to attempt a description of 
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his dress; therefore, I leave her to imagine the ap- 
pearance of his apparel. He walked to his horses 
and talked in a soothing tone to them, patting 
each successively on their glossy necks. He then 
walked to his plough, and went on with the for- 
row he had commenced. I will leave him fol- 
lowing his plough, and speak of Mima. She is 
seated upon a hair sofa of richest velvet cloth.— 
She holds a small volume in her hand, which is 
Themson’s Seasons. She is reading of Spring, 
where she comes to the lines— 


“For naught but love 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure.” 


‘‘How true that is—alas, I have found it but 
too true! I would give worlds did I know that 
he leved me. Poor fellow! I am sorry for him, 
and his father’s misfortunes. He is now destitute 
that is, he has only a farm, which, alas, I fear he will 
loose. 1 cannot see how it is that persons are so 
foolish, and simple, as to endorse for others: it 
would be well to lend a few thousand dollars, 
even if you were conscious at the time that you 
would never recover a cent, provided you did not 
loan so much that you could not pay your own 
debts. Buthe, merely because a friend requested 
him, had to sign all his property away. Edward 
isa noble youth, and the bankruptcy of his father 
makes him no worse in my opinion, than though 
he was worth millions. He seems to think him- 
self inferior, and to feel sensibly his poverty. It 
is the case when money is gone, that the majority 
of friends follow; yet Iam determined to be his 
friend, should the world desert us both.” 

What a benevolent creature. She seems to 
know but little of the world. Thus ran Mima’s 
thoughts, when there was a rap at the door, and 
Mr. Wales was announced. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Mima! How glad I am 
to find you athome. Ho! ho!ho! What, Thom- 
son’s seasons? Well, ladies are fond of poetry,” 
at the same time drawing a chair across the car- 
pet, causing a tremendous scraping; for the ob- 
ject of his grasp, was one of those ponderous, old- 
style mahogany chairs. ‘Well, so amI.” All 
this was done and said, ere Mima had a chance to 
speak. 

“Then you’re fond of poetry?” 

“Certainly, Miss; but I’d rather write, than 
read it!” 

“Then you’ve not, I infer, read many authors?” 

“Oh no! I believe I have read Byron, Moore 
and Ovid!” 

‘And no others? 

“‘No, Miss, not to pay attention to what I was 
reading! I often take up a volume, any that 
comes first in my way, but seldom observe who 
is the author.” 
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“You are a careless reader, then?” 

**Yes, Miss, I confess I am.” 

“I should like to see your style of composi- 
tion!” 

“Well, I will attempt to rehearse a beautiful 
piece, which I wrote for the Lady’s Book, but 
which was lost, as Mr. Godey informed me, on 
account of the moving of a desk, and has not 
been found since.” 


“At night, when thunder shoots the skies, 
The lightning’s flash most blinds my eyes; 
The rain that’s falling, 
While winds are squalling, 
Wets me, poor soul, most to the skin, 
And spots my clozk, lined red within, 
And——” 


“T cannot think of the rest, but don’t you think 
the first verse beautiful? Just think of the first 
line!” 

‘**You haye new ideas then, sir!” she replied 
evasively. 

“What are you alluding to, Miss? The thun- 
ders shooting the skies?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, that isan original idea! I hate any thing 
borrowed.” 

Thus ran the conversation for some time upon 
literature: for Norman Wales was very fond of 
letters. He professed to speak French and Span- 
ish fluently, and professed to know something of 
Greek and Latin. He had a good English educa- 
tion, and had studied the classics, but had not at- 
tended so closely as he might have done to them. 
He therefore attempted to use his foreign lingo 
upon all occasions, but was too frequently heard 
to stammer, ere he finished asentence of a half a 
dozen words. Yet those who were ignorant, were 
ready to believe his stammering was sound lan- 
guage. 

The conversation was now turned upon senti- 
ment. Our young linguist drew near to Mima, 
and offered to take her hand, which was with- 
drawn. He fell upon one knee before her. 

“Get up Norman,” said she, rising, ‘‘don’t 
kneel to me, it looks too sentimental! Before you 
say a word, I can tell you, you are considered but 
a friend, and will never be thought of otherwise. 
I have saved you the mortification of saying, 
what J suspect you had to say, and now wish you 
to rise, and be my friend. Now don’t speak Nor- 
man, but get up!” 

He still kept his position and said, 

“Mima, list but one word, andI will say no 
more!” 

“Well,say quickly! If you speak, you must re- 
collect that I will not allow you to kneel to me 
again, or even hear a word of love from you.” 


*‘Do you mean what you say?” 
J 





“Yes, Norman; and if it will relieve you, speak 
out what you have to say now!” 

He then began a long speech concerning his 
future happiness, to all of which Mima listened, 
or seemed to listen; but no sympathy was awak- 
ened. 

“Can you not accept of the truest heart that 
ever beat, dear Mima?”’ 

He paused for an answer; but our little beauty’s 
mind was absent, and her eyes too, for Edward’s 
horses were drawing their plough towards the 
house. By merely turning her eyes she saw him 
through the window. 

“TI can accept nothing but friendship from you, 
Norman Wales. You might have been spared the 
pain of a refusal—that is if it gives you pain. 1 
told you plainly, what | thought and felt; and if 
you still persist in your present sentiments, you 
and I must not meet again!” 


Some visiters were now ushered into the par- 
lor. Norman left the room rather abruptly, bow- 
ing low his round knotty head, while his bushy 
hair fell over his face, as he said “‘good bye.” He 
departed, and wiped his eyes, for he had dropped 
a few tears to the memory of his blighted love. 
He bent his course through the wood to the road, 
and soon arrived at the field in which Edward 
was ploughing. As he drew near, Edward also 
approached the fence. 

The reader has discovered, by what has been 
said, that Edward’s father was once wealthy.— 
Norman was one of Edward’s warmest friends, 
while he had money; but now he cast his eye up- 
on him with coldness, and curled his lip with 
scorn as he passed him by. 

‘Well, there he goes,” said Edward, musingly. 
“Oft have I walked arm-in-arm with the ungrate- 
ful fellow; aye, and oft has he mounted my coach, 
locking down upon all mortals, as if thinking in 
the words of the poet— 


‘The world, and all therein you see— 
Yes, all the world was made for me.’ 


Glad am J, that it was not my disposition. I 
could not then bear my situation with any pa- 
tience. He has been to see Miss Mima. I envy 
him in nothing else. I havea diploma from Yale 
to show, while he has a hollow head and plenty 
of money. 
Car: 0 * * ae 

One evening, Mima Robins’ father came to 
her, saying he had a letter for her. She took 
it, and read a few words, when she deliberately 
folded it up, saying, “I would rather be relieved 
the pain of reading the contents.” 

“You must read it, Mima!” saidthe rough old 
man. 

“Father forgive me, I cannot read it!” 
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‘You must, or by ——” 

‘Don’t swear, father! Here, you read it aloud,” 
said Mima, in tears. 

‘*Well, let me have it!” 

He read as follows: 

My adored Mima, —Forgive my addressing you. 
I have striven with my feelings, and am undone, 
unless you accept the proposal here made. | have 
the approbation of your good old father, and have 
only now to get yours, to complete my happiness. 

Yours, until death, Norman Wa.eEs. 

When this was finished, Mima’s tears fell in 
large drops through her fingers, which covered her 
eyes, and she sobbed heavily. 

“Father! I cannot give my consent! It would 
kill me to marry him. You know | love you, 
father—then why will you torture me?” 

“Come, Mima, this soft sodder will not do, 


you are to mind what I say; andI wish 1 may 
” 





“Oh, father, don’t!” 

*‘Isay, I wil! How long has it been since you 
learned to disobey?” 

**I never have, but rs 

“Hush! or Vl find a way to stop your imperti- 
nence.”’ 

“Well, father! just allow me two weeks to con- 


sider. I can make no decision now, but will try 
to tell then.” 


The old man was satisfied with this an- 
swer;—for he had made an engagement with 


Norman to give him a decisive reply in three 
weeks. 

One week had passed away; the day was Sun- 
day. The village was still, and the afiernoon de- 
lightful. Through a verdant field, two persons 
were seen walking arm in arm, in a very affee- 
tionate manner. One was lovely Mima, the oth- 
er was Edward. Thus they walked, until night 
approached. 

‘*Would you prefer going up alone, or with my 
company?” said Edward. 

“*You had better leave me, Edward! I think 
Pompy will guard me against harm. Should 
father see us together, he’d be very angry! He 
pressed her small white hand, and went his way. 
He bent his course towards his home, but had not 
gone far, when a shriek rent the’ air, and fell up- 
on his ear.”? 

“Can it be, that she’s attacked? Where’s Pom- 
py? I'llretrace my steps.” 

He had not gone far, before he saw a man hold- 
ing his Mima, having both of her hands grasped 
in one of his. 

“Good God!” cried Edward. ‘Do my eyes 
deceive me! No, it is so!” He snatched a club 
from the ground, and ran as fast as possible, un- 
til he came to the spot. He lifted his club, aad 











would have felled his supposed rival, had not 
Mima, looking through her tears, told him to 
withhold the blow; for it was her father. He 
dropped his club, and went to the old man, and 
requested him to let her go. Before he could utter 
another word, he received a blow in the face, 
which well nigh brought him to the earth. Mi- 
ma fell in a fainting fit, upon the ground. Ed- 
ward seized the old man around the arms to pre- 
vent him doing farther mischief. Pompy, seeing 
his master in danger, rushed upon Edward, and 
caught him by the throat. He and the dog fell 
together. The old man thus relieved, called a 
servant, and had Mima carried to the house, 
where she recovered. Being afraid to inquire af- 
ter her lover, she said nothing,but her heart seemed 
dying within her, when she thought with what 
treatment he had been greeted.” 

But to return to Edward. When he fell upon 
the ground, the dog still held his hold. He thrust 
his hand to his pocket, and drew a springdirk. He 
passed it through the dog’s eye into the brain.— 
The animal fell dead upon the spot. Edward 
jumped upon his feet, not being much hurt, the 
dog being old, and almost toothless. His face 
was much swollen by the blow Robins had given 
him. He went home, however, and bid a servant 
bring him some ice-water, with which he bathed 
his bruises. The next day he was nearly recov- 
ered. But Mima, fearing he was hurt more than 
he ‘really was, wrote a letter, inquiring after his 
situation. Her faithful servant conveyed it with 
a command to be silent as to his business. He 
had not gone far, ere he met Norman, who stop- 
ped him, and asked after his mistress. 

‘*Her bery well, sar!” 

‘‘Where are you going?” 

‘Yes, massa!” pretending he did not hear. He 
walked off in another direction; but Norman 
watched him till he went to his place of destina- 
tion. He then followed, and saw Edward read- 
ing the letter atthe door. This awakened his 
suspicions, and he went to Mima’s father, to relate 
what he had witnessed. 

‘“Well, my son, there must be a stop put to it. 
Now, I move that we ask her consent once more, 
and if she refuse, that we take her to the Parson, 
or bring him here, that you and her may be one,” 
was the reply of Robins. 

‘So soon, sir, as we are married,” said Nor- 
man, ‘‘you shall possess ten thousand dollars!” 

‘Agreed! I will go to her once more; you shall 
have her at any rate!” 

Pleased with this, Norman went away. When 
he arrived at his house, he found a letter request- 
ing him to visit his father, who was lying at the 
point of death, in New York. He set out direct- 
ly for the above named city. That same night 
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Mr. Robins was taken ill of a fever, and in five 
days was borne to his grave. Mrs. Robins had 
looked with the mest intense anxiety upon the 
affair, between Norman and her husband, but was 
afraid to say a word, dreading the old man’s dis- 
pleasure. She seemed glad of his death, for he 
could not trouble her now, nor anyone else. He 
left property to the amount of one hundred and 
fifly thousand dollars, to which his wife and only 
child fell heir. He wrote his will before he died, 
and stated in it, that Mima should marry Nor- 
man, or forfeit her share of the property; but 
luckily, when he signed his nanie, he lifted it to 
the candle, that he might discover whether it was 
' finished, when it caught fire, and burnt his signit 
off. He expired without completing the will, 
which he determined to have re-written. 


The ground was now, for a time, free to Ed- 
ward, for the mother approved the match. Mi- 
ma became the wife of him whom she loved. She 
wascontented and happy. There was nothing more 
to wish for. She felt that God blessed them, and 
praised him for deliverance from all that was 
past, and trusted for all that was tocome. But 
why need I tell of their happiness? The fairest 
rose blooms but to wither. The tenderest heart 
experiences the*most pain, and the brightest hopes 


are often soonest blighted. True are the words: 


“¢*T was bright, ’twas heavenly, but ’tis past! 
Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
l’ve seen my brightest hopes decay! 
I never lov’d a tree, or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away.” 


They had been married three months, when 
Norman returned. He had heard of the marriage, 
and came to seek revenge. 


‘“‘What, to be supplanted by a country clod- 


hoppei! No, no, that will never do,” exclaimed 
he. 

He went over to see Edward, who received him 
politely. 


“Is Mrs. Melvill at home, sir?” 

**Yes, sir!” 

“Can I see her, sir!” 

“No, sir!” 

Norman stepped to grasp the nob of the room 
door, in which Mima was seated. 

“Stand back, sir!’ said Edward. 

“Do you know who you are addressing?” 

“I tell you, begone, sir’ My house is my 
castle.” 

Scarce had he uttered these words, when Nor- 
man drew a dirk; seeing which, Edward struck 
him with his fist in the temple, and he fell upon 
the floor. When he recovered, he found himself 
bound tight with cords, with a constable bending 
over him, who conducted him to prison. 











* cd * * * * 


Two weeks after this, Normanj{Wales might 
have been seen approaching a field where Edward 
was making hay, having just been released on 
bail. 

“You struck me, sir!’’ said he, as he approach- 
ed. 

‘Yes, sir!” 

“T now demand satisfaction!” 

‘‘What satisfaction do you want?” 

“That you choose your weapons, and name 
your distance!”’ 

“Six feet, and hay-forks!” said Edward, scorn- 
fully. 

“| want no trifling! Here are swords and pis- 
tols. Choose one or the other.” 

“I know myself, and will do as I please! 
measure off your ground. 
said Edward. 

Norman drew a pistol; but before he could pos- 
sibly cock it, Edward threw a stone, and knock- 
ed him down. The pistol went off as he fell, 
and made such a report that Mima heard it.— 
Fearing that something had befallen her husband, 
she ran down in the field. There she saw them 
rolling upon the ground, in deadly contest. She 
drew near, and stooped to stay a knife which 


Norman was striving to draw from his breast; 
but she was too late. As she bent over, he drew, 
and planted it in her heart. She shrieked and 
fell. Edward let go Norman to assist his wife. 
His antagonist attempted to escape. Edward 
snatched a hay fork, and hurled it at him, which 
stuck into his'back. The prongs being long, it 
pierced his heart.” Edward then lifted his bleed- 
ing wife from the ground, and with the assistance 
of a man, who chanced to be passing, bore her 
to the house. Ina few moments she breathed her 


last, in the arms of her devoted husband. 
E. F. C. 


So 
Here are the forks,” 





SONNET.—By o. 0. M’CLEAN. 


Beauty—’tis more than a mere fleeting vision, 
Or transient bloom upon a vernal rose— 
It seemeth earthly—yet ’tis all Elysian, 
And hath in Paradise a calm repose. 
O’er woman’s gentle form it sometime throws 
Such sofi resplendence, and such glory rare, 
That as we gaze, and call the form ‘divine,’ 
And fondly pay our spirit’s homage there, 
As tho’ we worshipped at a heavenly shrine. 
What wonder that we do! These weary hearts 
Of ours, so sad with sorrow and so worn by 
time, 
See much in gentle woman that imparts 
Token and foretaste of that better clime, * 
Where Beauty dwelleth in immortal prime. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
BY J. E. SNODGRASS. 


We have designed, for some time past, to open 
the discussion of this subject. We have deferred 
it, under an apprehension, that we would not get 
a hearing amid the excitement about money-mat- 
ters, which has prevailed in every nook and cor- 
ner of the land. The question of International 
Copy-Right has, at various periods, occupied the 
minds of the editorial! corps, and secured that at- 
tention which it deserves. But, for a year or two 
past, it has slept—the pnblic mind, meanwhile, 
being surcharged with matters pertaining to Pre- 
sident-making, and the success or downfall of 
parties. We are heartily rejoiced to find it once 
more eliciting attention. It should not be allow- 
ed to doze for a single moment. The advocates 
of the salutary measure, ought continually to cry 
aloud and spare not, until the Congress of the 
United States have resolved to do justice to the 
literature of our country, and justice to that of 
foreign lands. What justice is there, we pray, 
in appropriating the results of the brain-sweat, of 
foreign authors, to our purposes, withiout their con- 
sent, and without the return of a farthing in pay- 
ment for the same? Is not the laborer worthy of 
his hire? Is it fair play to seize upon the books 
of English authors, any more than to seize upon 
the fabrics from one of England’s factories, to use 
them as apparel, without paying for them? We, 
of the United States, are great sticklers for se- 
curing to every man the profits of his inventions. 
We have sanctioned a Law of Patents, that se- 
cures the inventer of the most childish catch- 
penny machines. We have sanctionee a Law of 
Copy-Right to the publishers of thousands of 
primmers and toy-books, that crowd the windows 
of book stores. And yet we refuse to give a 
copy-right to our fellow men, because they chance 
to belong to another land. Does the fact of 
the Atlantic of two-weeks width only, interven- 
ing, really obliterated the distinction of meum 
et tuum—between mine and thine—as applied to 
the rights of the people of the one land or the 
other? If it is but justice that every Ameri- 
can author should be sure of the benefits of 
his labors, is it any more than justice that the 
Englishman, or the Frenchman, or the German, 
should be treated in like manner? Why should 
he notbe? In Lirerarore, at least, we would ad- 
vocate a principle worthy of the dignity of hu- 
man nature. We would say—let there be no di- 
visions-—no distinctions between the minds of the 
nations. Let there be a reciprocity of feeling.— 
Let an author be paid for the use of his manu- 
scripts in all countries, alike. In the case of 
England, especially—we are bound not only on 








this score, but on that of fair trade, to allow au- 
thors to take out copy-rights here. She allows 
American writers to go to her publishers,and require 
pay for books. A number have done it, and inso 
doing, have laid the deep foundation of their 
fame. It is strange that men cannot look at this 
question intelligibly. Do they not see that we 
are acting the part of meanness, in seizing upon 
the volumes of foreign authors, without compensa- 
tion? We wonder publishers in his country, 
do not feel like the man would who had been 
caught using the fleece of his neighbor’s sheep, 
because they chanced to make their appearance 
within his enclosure. How can they face an au- 
thor, such as Charles Dickens, when they reflect 
how much they have wronged him, in accumnlat- 
ing thousands of dollars at his expense? 

We have so far only referred to this subject 
mainly in one point of view—justice to foreign wri- 
ters. The very idea of doing justice, ought to 
suffice. Yet we will now look at the question, in 
another, and more patriotic light. Some people 
are far more disposed to act the part of patriot- 
ism than of philanthrophy—for the former is often 
selfish. Will any one seriously say, the want of 
a Law of international Copy-Right, is not acurse 
upon the nation?—-that the publication of the 
immense amount of trash which is poisoning the 
streams of literature, is not owing to the want of 
this law? It is self-evident to our mind, that the 
law would put a stop to the greater part of trashy 
reading spread before the youth of the land, in 
“Mammoth,” “Leviathan,” and other shapes. It 
is the ability to sell such issues, cheap, that causes 
them to be extensively read. They could not be 
sold at these rates, were the publishers compelled 
to pay for the matter, as well as the printing and 
paper. But we may be met here and asked —‘*Do 
you want to diminish the number of readers, and 
the amount of reading?” We answer,—we do. 
The fewer readers of what is now so rife, the better. 
There is too much mere reading. Thousands of 
people are wasting their precious. time, and poi- 
soning their hearts by the perusal of the vilest 
stuff that ever appeared between the lids of a 
book, or desecrated the columns of a newspa- 
per. 

How can we expect well-meaning American 
authors to strive against this wave of popularity, 
upon which such a work as ‘‘Jack Shepherd” is 
found riding? How can you expect American 
Novelists—such as your Coopers, and Simms, and 
Birds, and Kennedys, and many others we might 
name—to toil on, when,they cannot get enough o- 
pay for their labors to purchase much more than 
the ink and paper consumed? It is in vain to ex- 
pect it—utterly vain. Apart from the fascinat- 
ing fooleries and poisons of which we have been 
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writing, it is plain that they cannot coinpete with 
such writers as James, or Bulwer, in the absence 
of such a law. The booksof the American, would 
have enough to contend against in the too prev- 
alent love for every thing labeled ‘“‘rorEien,”’ even 
under the most favorable circumstances of com- 
petition. 

Competition, however, would be fair under a 
Law of Copy-rizht. If the foreigner could then 
obtain a better price for his book than our fellow 
citizen, let it be so. But, we are not fearful of 
the advantage being so preponderatingly in favor 
of the former, as the opposers of the law, argue. 
The wide-spread popularity of the novels of a 
James, is owing more to the cheapness of their is- 
sue, than to their superiority. Cheapness gets 
them known—brings them within the reach of 
more purchasers—and hence they become talked 
of and read, while a better book by some Ameri- 
can pen, lies all mouldy in some musty drawer, 
or upon some dusty shelf of a book-store, whose 
owner can “make more publishing and selling im- 
ported books.” 

Is there no patriotism among our publishers?— 
Care they nothing for building up a Home-Liter- 
ature, that shall bless and distinguish our nation? 
Are we to wear the appellation of ‘money-making 
people” forever? Shall we have no literature of 
ourown? Shall we be forever dependent on our 
Mother for mental sustenance? These are queries 
worthy of being pondered calinly and solemnly.— 
Never can we expect nativa talent to be encour- 
aged until the law in question, is enacted. No 
man-of-talent would think of assuming the posi- 
tion of a slave waiting at the feet of his master, 
as in the case of the American writer, who now 
goes to the publisher with his manuscript in hand. 
Quacks may publish—inferior authors may perse- 
vere—the vain and insane may continue to scribble 
—but men who are conscious of deserving a higher 
reward, will give up in despair. This many seem 
to have done of late. Where are our prominent 
home-authors now? They are either in retiremeut, 
or frittering away their time and reputation, writ- 
ing magazine-articles, for quarter-pay—or, as is 
Cooper, re-publishing the volumes of former years 
in a ‘‘cheap series.” 


We would allude again in thisarticle to the name 
of Mr. Dickens, for the purpose of referring to the 
effect, which we hope his presence in our country, 
at this time, may have upon the question. It has 
been unfoundedly charged upon him, that he is 
here as the ‘‘agent of foreign booksellers.” This 
rumor is too idle to notice. Though never dream- 
ing of a Copy-right law being the result of his 
visit, we sincerely hope that such may be the case 
—that the American Congress will not be able to 
resist tie appeal of his presence, when they think 
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of the piracy to which his works have been sub- 
jected. He ought to be heard by our National 
Legislature, on the subject, by petilionin some 
mode or other. His speeches at the dinners given 
him, have awakened attention, and led to discus- 
sion—and from free discussion Truth must gain 
power. Sophistry cannot spread a veil over her 
face, thick enough to prevent detection. Readers 
are not all fools. They are not to be gulled so 
easily by hireling-scribblers, who think more of 
their master’s crib, than the good of the country. 

We have been led into the foregeing unusually 
long train of reflections—for which the import- 
ance of the subject forbids our offering an apology 
—by the perusal of the speech of Mr. Cornexius 
Maruews,—one of the able editors of Arc- 
TuRUS,—delivered at the recent New-York Boz- 
Dinner. We had seen a garbled extract from it 
before, in the New World. We are rejoiced, 
therefore, that the author has revised it, and sent 
it forth in pamphlet form. It will form a nmeleus 
for discussion—and thus it will prove opportune. 
He need have no fears of not being sustained by 
the editorial comps, except such as are the hired 
slaves of venal publishers, who are themselves 
most profusely stained with the blood of literary 
piracy. From turn-coats, especially, he need fear 
nothing. The people will readily understand their 
real motives,—however, they may hypocritically 
prate about ‘‘disinterested motives.”” The speech 
is.an exceedingly sensible one—and the remarks 
addressed to Washington Irving, just to the letter. 
It is difficult for authors to sell to the Brothers 
Harper, as a certain New York poet knows—for 
they have not yet published his book of poems for 
which they offered him a price several years ago.— 
What ever that price was—we may infer that it 
was very small—unless, indeed, they were willing 
to pay for weekly Jaudations as well as Sonnets, 
or for the latter far more than they are worth in 
the estimation of all, except—the author. 

We say, then, to Mr. Marnuews, and the 
friends of Literary Justice every where: Courage, 
for the battle! Truth will prevail over Error.— 
Hypocrisy and V@nality never can sustain them- 
selves in a contest with Independence and Hon- 
esty. 





Srate Lisrary.—lt is suggested, that one or 
more copies of State public documents embrecing 
the Treasurer’s Report, together with the Legis- 
lative proceedings, be annually forwarded to 
each State, asking a reciprocation. 





A little boy, one day, looking up in his mother’s 
face, with an air of deep reflection asked her why 
she, instead of marrying his father, had not wait- 
ed till he grew up and then married him. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue American JournNAL AND Liprary oF Den- 
TAL Science, edited by Chapin A. Harris, 
M. D. of Baltimore,and Solyman Brown M. D. 
of New York. 

No. III. of volume I. of this scientific publica- 
tion, is on onr table from the press of Woods & 
Crane. We took occasion to speak in laudatory 
terms, of this work in noticing a former Number. 
It deserved all we then said of it. We are de- 
lighted to find the members of the American So- 
ciety of Dental Surgeons, under whose auspices 
this. journal is published, thus exerting themselves 
to build up a work like this. It can but prove 
eminently useful tothe dentai profession. Indeed 
the public are interested too, in the effort—for it 
is calculated to set up a just standard of merit, 
and proposes to give the community the means of 
discriminating between the false and true in den- 
tal philosophy—the means of discriminating be- 
tween the real man of science, and your thousand 
and one detestible charjitans who stalk thro’ the 
land with a wallet of half-made and behind-the- 
age instruments in their pockets, ready to filch 
the hard earned currency of the people, leaving in 
return swollen gums and wooden-pivoted teeth, that 


shall fal! out at the first attempt to use them in an | 


effort to appease the demands of an empty stom- 
ach. That is the longest sentence we have 
penned for many a day. But it takes a long sen- 
tence to describe the abhorrence we feel for every 
thing like quackery. Quackery, however, we are 
glad to say, has had its day of joy. The only 
thing needed to rout it utterly, is the spread of 
Scientific facts among the great body of tho peo- 
ple. 

The present No. of the journal contains a con- 
tinuation of Dr. Brown’s article on Mechanical 
Dentistry, with numerous plates—also a continu- 
ation of the work on First Dentition, translated 
by Dr. Thomas E. Bond Jr., and a very striking 
lithographic plate representing a tooth in a 
state of inflamation, with remarks to prove the 
vascularity of the bone of the teeth. This was 
drawn by our enterprising lithographers, Weber 
& Co drom a microscopic view by Dr. Harris. This 
gentleman has accompanied the drawing with 
some remarks descriptive of the condition of the 
tooth at the time of the inspection. The blood 
vessels are very plainly descried. This is a sub- 
ject well worthy the attention of practitioners. The 
discoverer deserves the hearty thanks of his breth- 
ren, for thi? among the many evidences of his per- 
severence. Hisadmirable volumesattracted much 
notice in this country and even in Europe, where 
one of them has, we believe, been republished.— 
He is the author of several—the latest entitled 
“Characteristics of the Teeth, and Gums.” We 








acknowledge, the reception of it, some months 
ago, and design paying that atttention to it 
which it deserves, so soon as we shall have found 
time to peruse it carefuily. 

Messrs. Armstrong & Berry are the Baltimore 
publishers of this work. 





History or tae Great ReEForRMATIOM OF THE 
Sixreenta Century in Germany, SwitZerR- 
LAND, &c. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigne: Vol. 3, 
first American from the fifth London edition.— 
New York: Robert Carter. 


This is one of the fullest accounts—perhaps 
fullest account—of the great religious movement 
to which it relates, that has made its appearance 
in this country. It appears to descend to the his- 
tory of minutia. Of the particular character of 
the work, it is impossible for us to judge. We 
should be glad to examine it more at large, could 
we receive the previous two volumes from the 
publisher. In so doing, we think we could show 
that the principles of the glorious struggle for 
freedom of private interpretation and personal 
responsibility, begun in the age here brought un- 
der review, have never yet been fully carried out. 
It is one thing to protest against a system, and an- 
other to crush it by consistent examples of an op- 
posite system. With the kindest feelings for 
those who differ with us, we avow our belief that 
few Protestants have fully carried out the doc- 
trines of the Refermers. When they shall have 
done so, the power of decrees of Conventions, 
and Assemblies, will fall along with a reverence 
for Ancient Traditions and Ancient Councils.— 
Every man will look into his own heart, and up to 
God, when the question arises—‘‘what is my du- 
ty?” 





Va.epicrory Appress delivered before the Balti- 
more College of Dental Surgery, at its Second 
Annua! Commencement, February 18th, 1842, 
by W. R. Handy, M. D., Professor of Anato- 
my and” Physiology. Baltimore: Wouds & 

* Crane, printers. 1842. 

We have perused this pamphlet with pleasure. 
It isso temptingly gotten up, that we could not 
resist paying respects to it. 1: abounds in excel- 
lent advice, and gives it to all quacks in medicine 
proper, and dental medicine, as they deserve.— 
We go against quackery in all its Protean shapes. 

As indications of the onward success of the 
Dental College, we hail the statements of this ad- 
dress, with peculiar pleasure. 





‘‘TemPpeRANCE Gem” is the name of a new pa- 
per started in Boonsboro,’ Md. May it be useful. 
We are sorry our exchange list is too full to com- 
ply with the request to exchange with it. 
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